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THE BROTHER BUSINESS 


By Robert E. Sterling 


Illustrated by George E. Graves 


DISTANT relative of my grand- 

father’s step-aunt used to run the 

Red Light saloon in the town of 
Vulcan, which barely served to preserve 
he memory of a once great rolling mill in 
the river bottoms 
back from East 
Carondelet, _ Ill. 
Schwartzstraub- 
er’s saloon was at 
the levee, and 
then, after about 
a mile there was 
another, with 











Stone’s store be- 
side it, and across 
_ the street the one 
owned and con- 
ducted by the dis- 
tant relative of 
my grandfather. 

Half a mile away, 

in East Caron- 
delet proper, known to us as Bungtown, 
there were fully a dozen more. . 

With so many saloons striving for the 
patronage of a total male population of 
not above 700, and for the favor of the 
picnic parties which came down from St. 
Louis on Sundays, there was, of course, 
tremendous rivalry for trade. As a matter 
of fact, according to my grandfather, 
who was closely in touch with the situa- 
tion through his distant relative, the com- 
petition was so intense that even with the 
St. Louis brewers cutting the price of 
beer down to $4 a barrel, every one of the 
bars was losing money week days and 
twice as much on Sundays. All of them, 
furthermore, were serving bare-necked 
beers, for the trade was so badly spoiled 
that to draw a beer with as much as a 
quarter of an inch of foam for a collar 


Schmitz followed 


meant a boycott, even if it did not create” 


a fight on the instant. 

This situation had long been going on 
from bad to worse, the glasses of r 
growing deeper and taller and the collars 
thinner and. thinner. Without a doubt, 





_ Next came Donahue 
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-He said he was for his trade 


unless some sort of change came and came 
quickly, either half the saloons must die 
or all of them become exceedingly ill. 
Finally, my grandfather’s relative, having 
taken counsel with my grandfather him- 
self, took the barrel by the bung, so to 
speak, and called a meeting of the trade. 
hey all came, Schwartzstrauber, Schmitz, 
Donahue, Knutzowsky, MacDougal and 
the rest; for every man of them knew the 
seriousness of the situation and each was 
as anxious as the others for relief. To be 
sure, they made some sport of my grand- 
father’s distant relative, but when the 
appointed evening came around they were 
present to a man in the room connecting 
with the “Family Entrance” of his bar. 
My grandfather’s step-aunt’s distant 
kinsman opened the meeting with a plain 
statement of conditions, calling attention 
to the deepening glasses and the shorten- 
ing collars, and wound up with a fine 
apostrophe to them all and to the trade in 


meeting was issued he had privately sug- 
gested a consolidation of the five Irish and 
German proprietors with the purpose of 
driving the foreigners- out of business. 
This, however, he did not refer to in his 
speech, principally because he had been 
particularly cautioned on the point by my 
grandfather’s kinsman. 

Later on, Knutzowsky fizzed in his lan- 
guage, MacDougal burred in his, Soptich 
gurgled something about the Amerikan- 
ischerouses, or words to that effect, Gian- 
cerelli rolled his eyes and waved his hands, 
and all of the others in turn either made 
speeches or otherwise indicated their ap- 
probation. It was clear that they were for 
reform up to their bridle bits and wanted 
a lot of it, and wanted it soon. 

Having thus sensed the feeling of the 
meeting, my grandfather’s distant kins- 
man got them all fresh-drawn beers and 
designated Donahue, Schmitz and Mac- 
Dougal as a committee on _ resolutions. 





He proposed in future to do business on business -principles 


general, in which also he did not fail to 
point to the well-known circumstance that 
whereas they paid cash for all of their 
supplies, their credit losses were enormous. 
In summary, he felt that if conditions did 
not quickly change for the better no one 
of t could count on further price 
backing from the brewers, and, as for him, 
his mind was made up,—he proposed in 
future to do business on business prin- 
ciples. 

The address made a fine impression, and 
Schmitz followed with a hearty indorse- 
ment of what he called the wy bein speech. 

rother up to 
his neck, and that if beer could not solden 
be for five cents mit a collar of two inches 
or better, the saloon business, so far as he 


: | args. was concerned, could damned 


gegangen und alles mit. After which 
he dropped his moist cigar in the saw- 
dust, recovered it, cried a little in his beer 
glass and sat down. 

Next came Donahue, who had a voice 
like a slip-horn drawn to its full height 
and said “brother” in a tone with the rum- 
ble of a bowling tournament. Donahue’s 
speech, however, won small applause, for 
it was known that since the call for the 


These having retired and duly deliberated 
the subject, brought in the following re- 
port, which was read by the chairman: 

Whereas, The purveying trade of East 
Carondelet and environs is in an unduly 
unprosperous state by reason of too great 
competition; therefore be it 


Resolved, that, having to pay cash for. 


supplies and being subject to great and 
ruinous credit losses, we hereafter sell for 
cash only; and be it further 

Resolved, That collars, which is hereby 
agreed and understood to mean foam, shall 
be not less than two lineal and perpen- 
dicular inches on a half liter glass. 

The reading of the committee’s report 
was the signal for tumultuous cheers, after 
which every one had another seidel and 
vivaed and hurrayed and hoched, each 
according to his nature; -after which 
Schwartzstrauber sang an abschied song, 
Giancerelli cried on my grandfather’s dis- 
tant relative’s lapels, and Soptich burned 
himself with his cigar. MacDougal said it 
made the place smell like shoeing a horse, 
which made Soptich mad, and he and 
Knutzowsky declared that they’d see the 
Scotch in—— 

At which point, according to my grand- 


father, who was always something of an 
admirer of his distant kinsman in spite of 
the fact that my grandfather was himself 
teetotal, the chairman showed his general- 
ship by adjourning the meeting and de- 
claring that it was 
time to close for 
the night. 
* * 


So the next day, 
which was Tues- 
day and dawned 
bright and fair, 
brought with it 
the reformation of 
the purveying 
business of Bung- 












town and environs. 
Every glass and 
schooner above 
half-liter size was 
stored in the base- 
ment of each and 
every saloon, and 
Schmitz and 
Schwartzstrauber 
even went so far as to take down the weiss- 
bier glasses from the back bar lest they 
should, on some remote chance, be miscon- 
strued by their brothers, and themselves 
thereby be suspected of violating the 
agreement. Early customers witnessed 
with doubt and amazement the reappear- 
ance of the long neglected high-standing 
collars on their thick-bottomed schooners. 
Some of them were content with making a 
mild complaint, but others took the trou- 
ble to visit neighboring “places” to see for 
themselves if the phenomenon were more 
than local. Their investigations, of course, 
quickly convinced them of its general 
character. 

By noon, when the men from the switch- 
ing yards and the carshops came in for 
the daily onslaught on the rye bread, the 
matter had become a considerable sensa- 
tion. All of the brothers in trade were busy 
trying to explain away the coincidence 
that the collars 
at Schmitz’s and 
Soptich’s and 
all the other 
bars should 
grow so amaz- 
ingly all within 
the same day. 

Even harder 
to meet was the 
creditissue. The 
“boys” from the 


MacDougal burred 













Giancerelli rolled his eyes and waved his 
hands 
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roundhouse and the freight yard were 
first hurt, and then angry. Some of them 
wanted to fight short off, taking the mat- 
ter as a personal reflection upon their 
characters and credit, and little Joe Sia, 
who had a job shoveling, a Missus Sia and 
seven little Sias, wanted to fight a duel 
with Giancerelli for wife and home and 
native land; while Dick Marchisio, having 
taken out his second papers and bein 
thereby much more American, threatene 
to bust him over the head with one of his 
own schooners. 

Down at Schwartzstrauber’s, where the 
men always paid their scores when the 
ferry companies paid off on Saturday 
nights, Chris Schmittner and Ziegler, 
night engineer on the Major Rose, also 
made a personal issue of the refusal to 
extend credit and attacked Emil, who re- 
sponded with stout blows with the bung- 
starter, and finally subdued the pair of 
them and threw them out of the door. 

On the whole, however, the brotherhood, 
live-and-let-live movement started off with 
every promise of success. It was not to be 
expected that the trade would accept the 
retorm without protest, but a little firm- 
ness on the part of the brother saloonists 
would result in certain victory and bright- 
er days for the business. ‘This, at least, 
was the message passed about among the 
gentlemen party to the agreement during 
the quiet hours of the afternoon. 

Alas. The break came at half after 
seven that same night. As my grand- 
father tells it, Black Spolito, on or about 
that hour, came into my grandfather’s 
distant kinsman’s place with a story about 
a mob over at Knutzowsky’s drawn there 
by the circumstance that Knutzowsky was 
serving liters for a nickel because of a 
report that Schwartzstrauber had cut off 
the collars when he heard that Schmitz was 
filling pails, regardless of size, for ten 
cents and chalking it on the blackboard. 
Schmitz’s was just across the street from 
my grandfather’s distant relative’s bar, 
and, leaving Spolito to attend store, he 
hurried across the way. 

“Here you, Schmitz,” he shouted as he 
bolted through the swinging doors, “what 
is this I hear about your filling pails? 
Have you no honor?” 

“Bah,” yelled Schmitz, “bah, it means 
already that the brother business to hell is 
gone. Schwartzstrauber ist bust it, und 
dam Scotch ist bust it, und der Poles ist 
bust it, und mit agreements und alles be- 
side in Bungtown I am quit, yes. Quit, 
trough mit’em, verstehen sie, es ist nicht. 
Bruder business the bum ist on, und me, 
I am in der saloon business already.” 

“But, look here—” protested my grand- 
father’s distant kinsman. 

“Look me no looks,” yelled Schmitz, 
“look down by der levee yet und all over, 
it ist bust, die resolve ist aus blowed.” 

* 


And so it was,—not alone aus blowed 
but aus scattered to the four winds of 
East Carondelet and environs. Black 
Spolito, a measly little liar from Bagheria, 
with a price on his head and deceit in his 
heart, had lied from bar to bar; thirteen 
times he had lied, beginning with a story 
about half-inch collars, and working up 
as he made his way by stages from the 
levee back up to Bungtown and over to 
Vulcan. 

“A five-foot-four Sicilian liar,’ said my 
grandfather, “a mere pick-swinging sneak 
of a dago had found it easy to break, with 
one repeated and varied lie, the faith of a 
great and solemnly pledged brotherhood of 
honest tradesmen. An agreement made to 
stand the stress and storms of years, deep 
rooted in the consciences of men and 
brothers in industry, fell before the attack 
of a puny lie.” 

+ 

Of course, my grandfather had no con- 
cern about the matter. No one cares much, 
if anything, about the affairs of a distant 
relative of one’s step-aunt, and my 
grandfather told the story merely to illus- 
trate a point. 

He himself had been in the steamboat 
business, and was about as far from any 
connection with or direct interest in the 
prosperity of the traffic in the demon rum 
as any man I ever knew. The point he was 
making was in connection with the general 
emptiness of the brother talk in commer- 
cial affairs. His view was that the brother 
business came to little or nothing unless 
there was a lot more behind it than a set 
of resolutions mingled with more or less 
cigar smoke, hands-around-the-table and 
confessions of past sins. 
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“My observation has been,” he said to 
me, “that when a man comes to me and 
says he is in business for all he can get 
out of it, including my commercial hide 
if he can accomplish it, but that we are 
both making one particular kind of fool 
break and that if I will quit he will quit, 
too, and hold out as long as he can and let 
me know when he breaks away, my obser- 
vation is that I can tie up with that man, 
within reason, and play his game, also 
within reason. 

“But the chap who paws me over, whis- 
pers down my neck and calls me ‘brother,’ 
that chap I am going to watch and watch 
hard, And if he follows it up by getting 
a lot of others to make brother speeches in 
a meeting, and cry in their beers and reso- 
lute prosperity into their businesses with 
a set of prepositions and adjectives,— 
then I am going to watch him so hard that 
it will take two Hawkshaws and a cage of 
weasels to satisfy my insatiable greed for 
news of his doings. 

“Mind you, I think men in the same line 
of business ought to be companionable, 
they ought to have associations and clubs, 
they ought to meet and talk things over, 
they ought to strive, individually and by 
common effort, to weed out the evil prac- 
tices in their trade. That’s sense. But 
when a man bulges into a meeting and 
leads the crowd off into dreamland with a 
brother talk, I am in no wise moved. I 
know the game. 

“I remember that when I was in the 
packet business, the best brother talker we 
had was Bill Watkins, of the William H. 
Watkins Packet Co. Bill was always either 
a fount of love and affection or a freshet 
of tears of repentance, depending upon 
whether he won or got licked at his game. 
I remember one spring,—we burned wood 
under the boilers in those days,—the wood 
piles along the river were getting low and 
the yard fellows were making the packet 
lines pay their price. 

“Bill called a meeting and sounded the 
brother packetmen keynote. We were 
brothers in trouble, he said, and should act 
the part. We must stick together, he said, 
and he quoted scripture to — it, and 
tremoloed a good deal and got us. all 
stirred up. When at the end he proposed 
an agreement that, after the following 
Tuesday, we would buy no more wood at 
above a certain price, we all fell over our- 
selves to get in. 

“We took on a good lot over our success 


in reaching a gentlemen’s agreement, 
pledged ourselves to meet all issues in 
future in similar fashion, and hardly a 
man of us went home dry-eyed. The meet- 
ing represented high-water mark in the 
fraternity of steamboating. 

“Of course, we were a lot of silly old 
asses; for old Bill simply passed the word 
down the river to his packet masters, who, 
in turn, tipped it off to the wood men, and, 
by Monday night old Bill Watkins had 
bought up half the wood on the river at 
25 cents over the agreed price. 

“That marked the end of the brother 
business for me. Afterwards I devoted 
myself to admiring the sentiment at long 
range, but as a matter of near-at-hand 
practical steamboating, I thereafter made 
it a point to have my packets at the wood- 
yard on Monday, or its equivalent. 

“Returning, by the way, to the story of 
my stepaunt’s distant relative, I don’t 
know if I quite made clear the moral of 
the tale. The real point to it is that Black 
Spolito never in the world had enough 
sense to think up a scheme like that. He 
was a cowardly Sicilian liar fair enough, 
but my distant relative secured ample 
evidence to satisfy him that somebody in 
the agreement had hired him to tell his 
Sicilian lies.” 

* * 

Considering all that my grandfather 
had said, I endeavored to compose a 
thought for my notebook compassing the 
philosophy of it as applied to my own line 
of business, and finally noted the follow- 
ing: 

So demean yourself as to command the 
confidence of all men and have also confi- 
dence in them, but if any one calls you 
brother-miller and moves as if to cry down 
your neck, hold your watch in both hands. 





Food Control in a Nutshell 


James H. Collins, editor of the trade 
and technical press section of the Food 
Administration: 


Whether we like it or not, we must deal’ 


with the food problem of war in one of 
two ways. 

There is not enough food to go around 
if we stick to the lavish methods of peace 
times. Rising prices, coupled with de- 
preciation of money, due to issues of war 
bonds in every country, which make the 
purchasing power of money shrink, com- 
pel us to adjust the food supply to the 
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world’s appetite, either by controlling that 
supply in ways that lead to economy and 
make it suffice, or by letting wages rise as 
prices rise, to keep pace roughly with fluc- 
tutions. : 

Even an amateur economist can see 
at a glance that food control is better 
than wage increase, because wage increase 
is a crude force operating slowly, unevenly 
and with great injustice and suffering to 
millions of workers. The wages of many 
workers do not rise—the professional men, 
clerical workers, public employees, and so 
forth. Russia tried the experiment of 
letting wages adjust themselves to the 
diminishing food supply, and it did not 
work, 

Therefore, whether we like it or not— 
this is a favorite phrase of the Food Ad- 
ministrator, and typifies the impersonal 
attitude he takes toward these great 
economic problems—whether we like it or 
not, we must meet the food situation in 
one way or the other, and food control 
seems to be the lesser evil. 

With sensible food control it is possible 
to handle the other two outstanding prob- 
lems of food supply in war. One is in- 
creased production and the other is eco- 
nomical use of. food. With stable prices, 
absence of speculation, and the temporary 
surrender of individual trade advantages, 
the farmer can have an assurance of prices 
ample enough to encourage larger plant- 
ing and live-stock raising. And by these 
same safeguards, thrown round the food 
supply, the consumer is enabled to econo- 
mize in food. 

This is food control in a nutshell. What- 
ever fear or hostility there may be in th: 
country over food control arises entire]; 
from misunderstanding of what food con 
trol really means, why it is necessary and 
how. it is being carried out. In no case 
does this feeling persist after real food 
control has been explained. 





A correspondent of Milling says that 
one English mill has delivered during 
number of years its offal in hired bags, 
hiring out the bags for the buyers’ ac- 
count; and this saved trouble which had 
seemed to arise between buyer and seller 
over the question of charged bags and 
returned empties. Having to buy bags 
to weigh in with offals at present prices 
would tendgto keep prices high when stock 
feeders want them low as possible. 





Baking Bread for Troops in the Field in One of the New United States Army Kitchens on Wheels 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
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“The main trouble with a lot of 
folks,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “is 
that they got so used to think- 


in’ of there bein’ a big war 
- in Europe that they aint 
“realized yet that there’s 


aI nited States of America 
he biggest country in it.” 





















AN OPPORTUNITY FOR INCREASED 
ACTIVITY 


Millers who are in position to grind bar- 
ley or rye, and who are able, without too 
great a dislocation of their established 
methods, to produce flour made from 
either of these cereals, will undoubtedly 
find it to their advantage to manufacture 
it on as large a scale as possible. 

There is a growing demand for these 
commodities, and a part of the surplus 
wheat-milling capacity might well be di- 
verted to their production. This would 
give the mill additional profits through an 
increased outturn. 

Barley flour will find a ready sale up to 
the entire amount that can be manufac- 
tured. Mills which have more than one 
unit could well devote a part of the plant 
to this product. The results of the first 
shipment abroad of barley flour were en- 
tirely satisfactory, and the allied pur- 
chasing agency is now prepared to buy it 
in large quantities. 

By producing as much as possible of 
these products, millers will not only serve 
their country, but also themselves. No 
doubt the Food Administration will be 
inclined to encourage the larger produc- 
tion of barley and rye flour, as well as 
corn flour and corn meal, and millers 
should co-operate as far as it is possible 
for them to do so. 


PLENTY OF FOOD 

The enormous cereal crop of this year, 
closely approaching the bumper crop of 
1915, is a sufficient guaranty for all sen- 
sible people that there will be no shortage 
of food in this country or among its allies 
on this crop year. 

It will be necessary properly to direct 
the consumption of these cereals so that 
the shortage of one may be supplied b 
the abundance of another, but this will 
not be difficult. All these cereals are per- 
fectly wholesome and palatable, and there 
is not the slightest danger of any one 
going hungry for lack of sufficient food 
supplies. 

Under such circumstances the hoarder 
of food is merely making a foolish and 
unnecessary investment. ere is no way 
in which he can be stopped from his fool- 
ishness, except by experience. When he 
finds that his accumulation beyond his 
needs is wholly unnecessary; that there is 
a plentiful supply in the market at a price 
no higher than he paid for his store, and 
that the latter is in danger of deteriorat- 
ing’on his hands‘and is _ wasted be- 
cause he has more on hand than he re- 
quires, he will abandon his selfish habit. 

The hoarder of flour is now, thanks to 
the Food Administration, comparatively 
harmless. He only punishes himself and 
invests his money needlessly, paying in- 
terest to his stomach. Hitherto he was 
able, by his unnecessary purchases, to put 
up the price on other people willing to buy 
according to their needs. Now his buying 
does not affect the price a particle; it 
remains stationary, or gradually declines. 

Few people stop to consider what food 


control has accomplished in stabilizing 
prices and preventing speculation. Were 
it not for the Food Administration, wheat 
flour would now be selling at not less and 
probably at much more than twenty-five 
dollars a barrel. Wheat would be worth 
at least five dollars a bushel, and the 
farmer would not be the beneficiary so 
much as the speculator. All classes have 
reason to be devoutly thankful that the 
days of unbridled market speculation are 
over. 

There is an abundance of food in the 
country, and so far as cereals are con- 
cerned there is no reason whatever to ex- 
pect either a shortage or higher prices. 





MIXED-FLOUR MILLING 

A great many millers seem to be giv- 
ing themselves unnecessary anxiety lest 
they be obliged to produce mixed flour 
by compulsory orders which will be ap- 
plied to the trade indiscriminately. 

There is no warrant for believing that 
such a policy is in contemplation, and 
therefore no reason to worry about a 
trouble so remote as to be negligible. 

A few weeks ago The Northwestern 
Miller advised millers to prepare against 
any possible emergency by substituting 
other cereals for wheat when it was pos- 
sible to do so. The object of this advice 
was to induce millers to grind such ce- 
reals as were available, and, where pos- 
sible, to put their plants, or a portion of 
them, into shape to produce flour made 
from the other cereals. 

Nothing therein was intended to imply 
that compulsory methods would or should 
be used to produce mixed flour; on the 
contrary, such a ) ang -e would be em- 
= amu opposed by The Northwestern 

iller, as wholly impracticable. Many 
millers are so situated that it is impos- 
sible for them‘ to secure supplies of ce- 
reals other than wheat. Others could not 
manufacture mixed flour without entirely 
remodeling their mills and changing their 
entire system of milling. Transportation 
facilities, already difficult enough, would 
be vastly complicated by the shipment of 
cereals from one section, where produced, 
to another to be ground. 

Altogether, compulsory mixed-flour 
making would be impossible and, if in- 
sisted upon, would inevitably result in 
putting a great many wheat flour mills 
entirely out of commission, which is of 
course directly opposed to the policy of 
the Food Administration. 

On the other hand, mills which have 
other cereals available would help the sit- 
uation materially by being prepared to 
grind them, either making flour entirely 
from the substituted cereal or a mixed 
flour, according to instructions from the 
Food Administration. 

The main point which The Northwest- 
ern Miller desires to emphasize is the 
necessity for millers to realize fully the 
emergency of the country and its allies, 
and to be prepared for any contin 
that may arise, having sufficient elasticity 


and a complete willingness to meet the 
situation. 

The trade is, fortunately, in competent 
and experienced hands. Nothing will be 
recommended that is impractical or im- 
possible of accomplishment. It is obvious 
that substitution of other cereals for 
wheat will be resorted to, but the meth- 
od by which this will be done effectively 
will be formulated by the Food Adminis- 
trator through the Milling Division, and 
whatever plan is thus adopted will un- 
questionably have the hearty and com- 
plete support of the whole industry. 





‘A DANGEROUS POLICY 

Last October, The Northwestern Miller 
pointed out the very grave and serious 
mistake of destroying the lake traffic in 
order to create makeshift ocean-going 
vessels of doubtful seaworthiness and lim- 
ited carrying capacity. The arguments 
it then presented against the wasteful and 
mistaken _— of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul—and not even materially benefiting 
Paul by the robbery—were duly presented 
to the authorities who had the destruc- 
tive programme in mind, and by them 
ignored as unworthy of serious attention. 

Since then ten boats have been seized 
and destroyed forever as far as lake traffic 
is concerned; four of the Lehigh vessels, 
five of the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion and one of the Canada Atlantic. 
These from a fleet already materially re- 
duced. It will be nearly or quite a year 
before these boats can be ee in shape for 
ocean business, and it will cost from two 
hundred and fifty thousand to half a mil- 
lion dollars each to fit them for this 
service. 

Meantime, inland transportation has 
suffered terribly for lack of equipment, 
the East is clamoring for food supplies 
from the West, it is with great difficulty 
that actual shortage of wheat and flour in 
the great consuming centers is avoided, 
and these ten boats, now being tinkered 
up for possible future use on the ocean, 
would have been invaluable in moving the 
crops, had they been permitted to remain 
in the service for which they were designed 
and fitted, where they were performing a 
most essential and important function. 
Their retention on the lakes would have 
been of more value to the public welfare 
during this one season than that they are 
likely to perform during their entire 
future career as freight carriers on the 
ocean. 

There remain of the shattered and de- 

leted fleet of lake package boats plying 

tween Duluth and Gladstone and Buf- 
falo just twenty-six vessels which, at best, 
are totally inadequate for the service de- 
manded and required. This small fleet 
has demonstrated its value this fall by sav- 
ing the situation. Without its assistance 
it would have been absolutely impossible 
to have kept the East from literally going 
hungry. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that still fur- 
ther reductions in the already decimated 
number of lake boats is contemplated and, 
unless western shippers arouse themselves 
and protest most vigorously and emphati- 
cally against it, this method of transporta- 
tion between the West and the East will 
become practically eliminated, not only 
for next season but for many years to 
come. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has been ordered by the Shipping Board 
to tie up five of its boats adjacent to 
shipyards at the close of the season, so 
that they will be available for cutting up 
during the winter. This means that five 
more package carriers are to be taken off 
of the lake traffic, where they are so sorely 
needed, and built over for ocean use. 

These boats can carry twenty thousand 
tons of flour each trip, and make twenty 
trips a season. As no shipyard will un- 
dertake to build a vessel suitable for this 
traffic within five years, owing to contracts 
already made, the transfer of these boats 
will mean that, for at least that length of 
time, they cannot be replaced. Without 
them, it will be impossible to find trans- 
portation facilities, already taxed to their 
utmost limit, sufficient to carry the crops 
to market. : 

The East seems to be oblivious to the 
fact that this continued destruction of the 
lake carriers imperils its food supply, the 
lake transportation lines are in no position 
to protest the policy of the Shipping 
Board, and, unless western shippers inter- 
vene effectively, by next season the ship- 
ping.situation will be desperate. 


While the importance of creating an 
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ocean marine in a short time is undoubt- 
edly very at, yet it is equally impor- 
tant that the means of getting supplies 
to the seaboard for shipment p fons 9 as 
well as for domestic consumption, should 
not be destroyed. A chain is not stronger 
than its weakest link. 

As The Northwestern Miller has already 
remarked concerning this persistently 
shortsighted policy, “To commandeer 
these vessels, take them out of a service 
in which they are urgently and immediate- 
ly needed, cut them in two, ruin them for 
the purpose they were made for and make 
them over into unseaworthy ships of 
doubtful carrying capacity, would be as 
sensible as chopping up the rolling stock 
of a railway in order to obtain fuel for its 
engines.” 

he Shipping Board has not thus far 
greatly distinguished itself for wise and 
practical service, yet, if it be incapable 
of creating ocean-going vessels, it might 
at least refrain from destroying the very 
few serviceable boats left to the country, 
and thereby eliminating a valuable ad- 
junct to present transportation facilities. 

The matter is a very serious one. Under 
ordinary circumstances such a destructive 
policy would not be tolerated, but the exi- 
—— of war permit of any kind of 
antastic and wasteful expedient that will 
serve to make a showing of efficiency, and 
if the Shipping Board is determined utter- 
ly to destroy the lake transportation sys- 
tem, which seems to be its object, there is 
no recourse but to submit—placing the 
responsibility for what is bound to occur 
next year, and for at least five years there- 
after, where it justly belongs, with the 
authority that adopts such an unwise and 
shortsighted course. 

Meantime, every miller in the West who 
uses the lake route for transporting his 
flour to market should protest to Mr. E. 
N. Hurley, President of the Shipping 
Board, Washington, D. C., against further 
reduction of the lake package carriers. 
He should also write to the senators and 
representatives of his state, calling their 
attention to the threatened danger and 
asking them to use their influence to pre- 
vent it. If this is not promptly done, lake 
transportation is doomed to extinction. 


ATTEMPTING THE IMPOSSIBLE 

The work of the various branches of 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration has been enormously increased 
since it was decided to bring the smaller 
mills of the country, those with a capacity 
of less than one hundred barrels a day, 
into conformity with the rules and regu- 
lations — for the larger mills. 

The Northwestern Miller doubts ver 
much whether the game will prove wort 
the candle, and is inclined to believe that 
it would have been wiser to let the country 
grist mill go its own gait in its own way. 
After the first movement of the crop had 
subsided, it is improbable that this class 
of mills would have materially interfered 
with the successful carrying out of the 
milling plans of the Food Administration, 
although at first it was troublesbme. 

Regulating these small flour mills is 
very much like trying to regulate the 
farmer or the consumer. However, the 
small miller has himself to blame for be- 
ing included in the government control. 
At first it was proposed to let him alone 
and give him the small legitimate advan- 
tage which the situation afforded him. 
Had he been content with this, he might 
have remained undisturbed, but, unfor- 
tunately, a large number of small millers 
saw an opportunity to make highly satis- 
factory profits by extending their normal 
field of operations and by taking advan- 
tage of the situation. 

They began to increase capacity up to 
the extreme limit, and to work double 
time. The result was that, in the aggre- 
gate, they soon became a menace to the 
success of the plan, and it was necessary, 
in justice to the larger millers, to bring 
them into conformity; hence they are now 
subject to government supervision and 
control. 

This has brought tribulation to many 
a small country miller, hitherto as free 
as the birds and as unvexed by thought 
of accounting systems. The little grist 
mills throughout the country, running on 
the catch-as-catch-can principle, proceed 
by the old rule of thumb; they do 
not need to keep books, and the forms 
with which the Food Administration bom- 
bards them are as Greek to their pro- 
prietors. When required to reply to vari- 
ous inquiries, some of them rather com- 
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plex, they are reduced to desperation. 


The Milling Division is going to have one 
grand and glorious time trying to domés- 
ticate the untrammeled and irreducible 
grist millers of these United States, who 
number many thousands, and who, while 
perfectly willing to do what is required 
of them, are entirely unable to under- 
stand what it is all about. 

The chairman of one division has kind- 
ly permitted The Northwestern Miller to 
read some of the replies that have been 
received at his office in response to in- 
quiries it has sent out. One of the lovely 
things about reaching the small mills is 
the difficulty in getting a list of them. 
One of the government departments has 
always claimed to have a very complete 
and accurate list of these millers, but The 
Northwestern Miller has always contend- 
ed that a very large proportion of the 
names on it represented the owners of 
sawmills, cider mills, gin mills, and even 
hand coffee mills. The following replies 
would seem to justify this contention. 

A Pennsylvania gentleman writes: “I 
think you must be wrong. I don’t own no 
mill, and I don’t handle no grain. I run 
a blacksmith shop.” This from an alleged 
Maryland miller: “We have not run our 
saw, cider or flour mill since Father died.” 
A Virginian is willing to comply, but 
pleads not guilty of being a miller, thus: 
“My mill is on the bum. I have quit mill- 
ing and gone to farming, but if you still 
want me to make these reports, I will be 
glad to do so.” Anything to oblige. 

Here is another patriot from Virginia 
who expresses with candor the spirit of 
self-sacrifice which actually animates 
many a citizen less frank in admitting the 
conditions under which he is willing to 
serve his country: “I would be very glad 
to sign these agreements you keep writing 
me about, provided it does not interfere 
with my business.” 

Reporting on the cost of manufactur- 
ing a barrel of flour has proved a terrible 
trial to many a small miller. One of 
them, when informed that he could include 
everything except interest on his invest- 
ment, included an item as “interest,” ex- 
plaining it thus: “This is not interest on 
the investment, but interest on a note that 
my brother-in-law got me on four years 
ago.” 

In response to repeated demands for a 
report, one miller writes: “Replying to 
your several letters, beg to say our book- 
keeper has been sick in bed for more than 
a month and I think, when he sees these 
reports, he will go back to bed again. I 
cannot understand them myself, and do 
not think he can.” 

This is from a Pennsylvanian who is 
about to retire: “I have a numerous lot 
of letters from you and Mr. Hoover, but 
have not replied to same because I am 
going out of business in a week or two. 
If you do not believe this—investigate.” 
In the following case, the existence of that 
time-honored trade pest, the wicked, 
grasping, unscrupulous competitor, is 
darkly hinted at as the trouble-breeder 
of the vicinity: “I wish to advise that we 
are still without winter wheat, and what 
little is sold that man Blank I wrote you 
about some time ago gets. I am no 
fanatic or nut, but am simply taking up 
the cause that has continually hampered 
the milling business in our vicinity for 
years.” 

The next quotation is taken from a let- 
ter written by a discouraged and discon- 
solate miller in Virginia who, after wres- 
tling long and prayerfully with the nu- 
merous inquiries, blanks, forms, reports 
and agreements sent to him by the Mill- 
ing Division, has finally come to the sad 
conclusion that he has missed his calling 
and would do well to return to the simple 
life, wherein he is not required to answer 
vexatious questions, and where the wicked 
cease from troubling. He says: “Don’t 
think for one minute that we are in the 
least bit antagonistic against our govern- 
ment, which is the most democratic in the 
whole world. ago it would be better 
for us to turn the mill over to the govern- 
ment and let some one run it that knows 
how. We are willing to do the best we 
know, but that is very little. I suppose 
the writer had better go back to the farm 
and do what he knows how to do and not 
try to run a mill.” 

Under -the circumstances, this conclu- 
sion seems a wise one. The Northwestern 
Miller predicts a long casualty list amon 
small mills in the near future if the Food 
Administration persists -in trying to 
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bring them under its rules and regula- 
tions. If forced to figure out what it 
costs them to make a barrel of flour, most 
of them, when faced with the result, will 
be so appalled by it that they will prefer 
to quit and go while the g is good, 
rather than continue in such a dangerous 
and troublesome business. 








KANSAS MILL PRODUCTION 


Despite Adverse Conditions, Kansas Mills Al- 
most Equal Record Output—Operat 
at 61 Per Cent of Capacity 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 1.—In spite of 
seriously adverse milling conditions in a 
part of the crop year ended June 30, 
particularly during the disturbed period 
in the spring months, the mills of Kansas 
turned out 11,932,186 bbls of flour on the 
crop year, according to statistics just 
completed by the Kansas City office of 
The Northwestern Miller. The output 
represented the grinding of 55,222,279 bus 
of wheat, out of a total estimated wheat 
crop, in Kansas alone, of about 100,000,000 
bus. Mills, based on their rated capacity 
of 65,352 bbls per day, ran 61 per cent of 
their full 300-day capacity. 

The output for the 1916-17 crop year 





shows a reduction of about 281,000 bbls- 


from the previous crop year and 667,000 
from the record production of the 1914-15 
crop year,—the year in which Kansas 
raised a wheat crop of nearly 200,000,000 
bus. . 

Following are the figures in detail for 
the crop year ended June 30, 1917: 
Mills Capacity Daily Fiour Wheat 

rating capacity made ground 

20 1,000 and over 27,100 5,203,998 23,995,058 
$1 500 to 1,000..18,695 3,729,929 17,437,914 
43 200 to 500....13,705 2,406,828 11,054,289 





29 100 to 200.... 4,046 445,385 2,037,342 
33 Less than 100 1,807 146,046 697,676 
156 65,352 11,932,186 65,222,279 


RECORD OF PREVIOUS YEARS 


For purposes of comparison, similar figures 
covering preceding years are here shown: 
Year ending June 30, 1916: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. capacity, made, ground, 
mills Class (bbls) . bbis bbis bus 
19 1,000 and over 24,750 5,087,933 23,414,422 
31 500 to 1,000...19,155 3,708,803 16,966,696 
50 200 to 500....14,655 2,739,012 12,548,517 
35 100 to 200.... 4,360 504,679 2,328,596 
34 Less than 100. 1,887 173,020 816,233 


169 Grand totals. .64,807 12,213,447 56,074,464 
Year ending June 30, 1915: 
Daily Flour 
No. capacity, made, 
mills Class (bbls) bbis bbis us 
15 1,000 and over 20,200 4,581,632 20,844,039 
30 500 to 1,000...18,680 4,028,499 18,365,213 
54 200 to 500....16,500 3,160,933 14,020,432 
42 100 to 200.... 5,100 602,157 2,366,771 
36 Less than 100. 2,140 183,930 831,050 


177 Grand totals. .62,620 12,559,151 56,417,505 





Wheat 
ground, 





Daily Flour Wheat 
No. capacity, made, ground, 
mills Class (bbls) bbls bbls bus 


17 1,000 and over 22,100 4,605,214 21,141,705 
27 500 to 1,000...16,050 2,968,065 13,514,947 
54 200 to 500....15,685 3,029,986 13,704,665 
40 100 to 200.... 4,860 562,094 2,491,500 
26 Less than 100. 1,640 634,275 


164 Grand totals. .60,335 11,303,289 61,487,092 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The number of active flour mills in Kansas, 
the number of barrels of flour produced and 
the number of bushels of wheat ground each 
year for eight years, year ending June 30, are 
shown below: 





No. Flour Wheat 

Year— mills produced consumed 
1908-09....... 23 10,387,319 44,460,844 
1909-10....... 225 10,197,152 46,134,812 
1910-11....... 211 10,207,358 46,215,005 
1911-12....... 19 9,440,921 42,736,504 
1912-13....... 182 10,688,566 49,406,226 
1918-14....... 164 11,303,289 51,487,092 
1914-15....... 177 12,699,151 56,417,505 
1915-16....... 169 12,213,447 56,074,464 
1916-17....... 156 11,932,186 55,222,279 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity based on 300 run- 
ning days of mills of all sizes in Kansas for 
several years, years ending June 30: 
1,000 500 200 100 = Less 
and to to to 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1908 ..62.5 64.0 60.0 42.6 26.7 61.1 
1909 ..50.0 68.6 62.1 41.0 36.1 66.1 
1910 ..53.0 63.0 659.0 . ‘ 
1911 ..57.2 63.8 652.0 30.1 27.2. 63.2 


1917 ..64.0 68.0 58.0 


Av’rge 61.7 64.7 659.5 36.8 29.1 67.9 


IMPORTANCE OF LARGER MILLS 


The relative unimportance of all mills of 
less than 200 bbis daily capacity is shown by 
the development of milling each year. In the 
1916-17 crop year the 20 mills rated at 1,000 
or more bbis per day capacity made 43.6 per 
cent of all flour ground in the state, 51 milis 
made nearly 75 per cent, and 100 mills made 
more than 95 per cent. 


The attached table shows the percentage 
of the total Kansas flour output made by 
about 100 of the larger mills for each year 
since 1908: 


Year Pet. Year Pct 
A et 82 MEER bi cvorceasys 93 
a ae 84 | arr re 93 
BBO: Scceedcvaces 84 |. EPR Re 93 
2 eS ye 88 oo: SPAS Oe re 94 
WEBB ein cecevivess 93 BORG vais kv.oe in ved’ 95 


IMPORTANT MILLING TOWNS 


Following are the principal milling towns 
of Kansas, with milling capacity located at 


each: 
Bbls . Bbis 
*Kansas City Coffeyville ... 2,000 
(Kansas) 8,500 Atchison ...... 1,600 
Wichite ...... 4,900 Enterprise .... 1,600 
WEURE cacice 5,30 Winfield ...... 1,200 
Hutchinson 4,500 Abilene ...... 1,200 
MR cecscacs 3,800 Clay Center.... 1,200 
Wellington ... 3,000 Lawrence ..... 1,200 
Great Bend... 3,000 Newton ....... 1,200 


Arkansas City. 2,400 
Leavenworth... 2,300 

*These mills draw their wheat largely from 
the Kansas City terminal market, and are 
not, therefore, included in milling statistics 
of the state of Kansas proper. 

New capacity under construction or 
contracted for will increase the capac- 
ity of several of these towns to the fol- 
lowing basis: Salina, 6,200 bbls; Wichita, 
6,100; Newton, 2,400; Abilene, 1,800. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Wisconsin Millers Pledge Aid 

Cuicaco, I1x., Dec. 1—A special meet- 
ing of a few of-the members of the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association was held 
at Valley Inn Hotel, Neenah, Nov. 23, for 
the purpose of further co-operation in the 
conservation of railway equipment. 

A. E,. Halderman, Milwaukee, chairman 
of the intensive loading. committee, ad- 
dressed the meeting at considerable 
length, repeating and emphasizing the 
seriousness of the car situation that is at 
present fully as aggravating as a year 
ago. He stated that penatinnlh all of the 
eastern lines are blockaded, that cars in 
the West are more scarce than a year ago, 
and that it is imperative that cars be 
loaded 20 per cent in-excess of their 
marked capacity wherever possible. As a 
final analysis of the situation, resolutions 





. were offered and adopted, which read as 


follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that we will co-operate with the 
American Railway Association in con- 
forming to its request for the loading of 
flour and mill products to visible or 
marked capacity of cars whenever it is 
possible for us to do so; be it also 

Resolved, That we shall consider it the 


patriotic duty of every member of the 


isconsin State Millers’ Association to 
cheerfully conform to the above resolu- 
tion; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the American Railway 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
C. H. CHatien. 





License Exceptions Explained 


The following statement was issued by 
President Griffin, of the Board of Trade, 


I am in receipt of ruling by Robert A. 
Taft, Assistant United States Food Ad- 


-ministrator, which reads as follows: 


“The definition of exchange transactions 
which are excepted from the license proc- 
lamation is found in rule 20 of the rules 
and regulations governing licenses, which 
reads as follows: 

“Dealing on an exchange, board of 
trade or similar institution shall- include 
only such dealings as are made by public 
trading on the floor of the exchange under 
the supervision of exchange, board of 
trade or similar institution, in such ring, 
pit or other similar place as may be espe- 
cially reserved by the exchange, board of 
trade or similar institution for public 
trading.’ ” 

A person whose only transaction in 
grain is made in the pit need not take out 
a license, whether deliveries are made on 
such contracts or not. On the other hand, 
the person cannot sell grain outside of the 
pit which was bought in the pit, without 
taking out a license. 

The board will later on make public the 
ruling affecting those who are engaged in 
handling the nm as commission mer- 
chants or me but in opinion of 
Attorney Robbins this latter class will 
doubtless be obliged to secure 4 license 
from the Food Administration. 


G. Breaux Ballard, son of Charles T. 
Ballard, of the Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, has been promoted to captain 
in the national army. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output : 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Dec. 2 Dec. 4 

Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....530,840 499,120 368,995 468,130 
Duluth-Superior 42,085 41,660 38,000 43,840 








Milwaukee ..... 6,500 6,500 4,000 26,000 

yee 579,425 547,280 410,995 537,970 
Outside mills*. .232,610 ....... 138.426 ....... 
' Ag’gate sprg.812,035 ....... 549,420 ....... 
St. Louis....... 43,800 41,800 32,500 35,600 
St. Louist...... 52,400 50,800 46,000 46,600 
DORRIG. Ss evces 156,500 171,900 120,400 164,750 
Rochester ...... 15,200 17,000 13,200 18,500 
Chicago ........ 27,250 24,750 21,500 24,500 
Kansas City.... 85,700 83,200 62,700 63,200 
Kansas Cityft...273,880 284,235 254,670 204,285 
RUROGS. wisvcicvcs 41,850 48,000 30,000 44,200 


Toledof ........ 78,260 81,375 52,595 81,400 
Nashville **....129,595 133,950 122,355 77,905 
Portland, Oreg.. 27,185 21,120 .......°....... 
Seattle ........ 28,180 45,165 19,870 23,685 
Tacoma ........ 42,345 48,460 37,150 43,165 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 


’ time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec. 2 Dec. 4 
Dec, 1 Nov. 24 1916 1915 








Minneapolis ....... §103 97 71 $104 
Duluth-Superior ...§117 §116 $106 $122 
Outside milis*..... 99 99 59 99 

Average spring.. 103 98 69 104 
Milwaukee ........ 54 54 33 $106 
St. Louis .. as, 87 83 80 87 
St. Louist.. 68 66 76 77 
Buffalo .... os $102 72 98 
Rochester ......... 75 84 60 90 
CRICABO .. 2... dvies 89 93 78 93 
Kansas City ...... §104 $101 88 89 
Kansas Cityt...... 92 ~ 94 90 87 
Toledo ....... c 100 62 92 
SE th omoek ies 78 99 58 89 
Nashville** 81 82 74 59 
Portiand, Oregon... 82 88 ws $ 
Bemttle 2.2... seves 60 96 48 58 
FORGED (sb nctssecvs 74 85 65 76 

| OSs ee 85 90 65 94 
Minn-Dakotas .... 103 98 69 104 
Other states ...... 80 87 62 82 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 1 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 5 per 
cent compared with week ending Nov. 24. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

. {Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 

§Operating seven days per week. 


London Ex 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 





Sight 3-day 60-day 
| fe Re Pee e $4.75 fe $......@4.74% $4.70% 
Sa. Ge an 'tee ghuenep -. ovevad POA Sa 
Nov. 830 ...... 4.75 soveee+@4.74% 4.70% 
OG Bile oe wtis 4.75 sone e+ @4.74% 4.70% 
pe Seer 4.75 fe ne ee @4.74% 4.70% 
ee SOC 4.76%  ... @4.74% 4.71% 

*Holiday. 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(Dec, 4) at 43. 


AT 8T. LOUIS 
London exchange at St, Louis was quoted 


as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Nov, 26-Dec. 1....$4.74% $4.74% $4.70% 


Wheat Grades Discussed 

Curicaco, In1., Dec. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A hearing on p changes 
in regulations issued for the administra- 
tion of the United States grain standards 
act was held at the Hotel Morrison here 
today. 

Charles J. Brand, chief of the Bureau 
of Markets, presided. Several hours were 
devoted to the discussion of wheat grades, 
with special reference to smutty wheat! 
and moisture content of lower grades. 

An impression prevailed that the new 
standards and regulations had not been in 
effect a sufficient time to permit of a fair 
trial, and that very reasons would 
have to be shown before changes were 
recommerided, C. H. CHatten. 








Harry F. Thomson was commissione«| 
recently as electrical engineer, with rank 
of lieutenant (Junior Grade) in the 
United States Naval Reserve Force, and 


has been ordered into active service. Prior 


to last September, Mr. Thompson was 
eastern manager of the Provident Chemi- 
cal Works, with headquarters: in New 
York; and since then he has been sales- 

r at that y’s home office in 
St. Louis, He was one of 100 graduate 
engineers from the entire country whe 
were appointed to this rank in the Naval 
Reserve Force. 





to 
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ISSUES A WAR TAX BULLETIN 


Millers’ National Federation Sends Out to 
7 Members a Notice of Decisions on New 
Law in Regard to Arrival Drafts 


Curcago, Itt., Dee. 4.—Bulletin No. 
173, on the subject of war tax on drafts, 
has been issued by the Millers’ National 
Federation. It follows: 

“To Members of Millers’ National Fed- 
eration: 

“That portion of the recent war tax law 
requiring internal revenue stamps on 
drafts and similar documents became ef- 
fective Dec. 1. The paragraph referred 
to is under title VIII, schedule A, para- 
graph 6, and reads as follows: 

“‘Drafts or checks payable otherwise 
than at sight or on demand, promissory 
notes, except bank notes issued for circu- 
lation, and for each renewal of the same, 
for a sum not exceeding $100, two cents; 
and for each additional $100 or fractional 
part thereof, two cents.’ 





FINDS DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS 


“Collectors of internal revenue in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have placed 
different interpretations upon this para- 
graph: some have held that all arrival 
drafts are subject to the tax, while others 
have ruled that drafts reading, ‘On de- 
mand upon arrival, or ‘At sight upon 
arrival,” were not subject to the tax. In 
order to clear the matter up we had the 
Federation counsel’s Washington corre- 
spondent call upon the solicitor of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, and secure a 
ruling. 

“The solicitor of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau has ruled that drafts reading, ‘On 
demand upon arrival,’ or ‘At sight upon 
arrival, are subject to the tax provided 
in-paragraph 6, quoted above. 

“We are advised that Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Daniel Roper has re- 
plied as follows to a miller who submitted 
an inquiry regarding this: 


WHEN TAX IS NOT INCURRED 


“Drafts drawn payable at sight with 
the printed instructions on face to hold 
until arrival of car subject to tax: if 
these instructions are attached to bill of 
lading, and not on draft, it would not be 
taxable.’ j 

“Acting on this, some mills are mak- 
ing drafts at sight, attaching separate 
printed slips to bills of lading, informing 
collecting bank that payment for the 
goods covered by the bill of lading is not 
due until arrival of car, and quoting the 
internal revenue commissioner’s telegram, 
as given above. 

“A. P, Huspanp, Secretary.” 





ARRIVAL DRAFTS TAX FREE 


Specifying Time of Presentation on Slip At- 
tached to Ladings Avoids the Need 
To Carry Stamps 


\ telegram from the Commissioner of 
liternal Revenue, Washington, addressed 
to L. E. Moses, Kansas City, president 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., states 
that when drafts payable-on-arrival are 
not identified as time paper they need not 
carry revenue stamps, under the provision 
ot the new federal tax law. 

The commissioner rules that when 
drafts, by instructions on their face, are 
made payable-on-arrival, they must carry 
revenue stamps; but if the instruction to 
present papers only on arrival of the car 
is made a part of the bill of lading, or 
conveyed to the collecting bank in the 
form of a slip of instruction, the draft 
need not be stamped. 

Under this ruling, millers should, in 
joking up arrival draft documents, make 
their drafts payable at sight. 

\ttach the draft to the bill of -lading 
together with a memorandum slip instruct- 
ing the collecting bank to hold all docu- 
ments. until noti that the car covered 
by the lading has arrived. 

Papers made-up in this fashion are, 
under the law and the commissioner’s rul- 
ig, exempt from stamp tax. 








Chicago Board Elects 
Cuicaco, Ita., Dee. 4.—(S 
gram)—John R. Mauff was 


Tele- 
ected secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade today to suc- 
ceed the late J. C. F. Merrill. Mr. Mauff’s 
term is effective Dec. 1. 

John J. Stream has resi as vice- 
president of the Board of 


having 








assumed charge of the Corn and Oats 
Division of the Food Administration. 

Directors of the Board of Trade have 
prohibited transferring of trades by pit 
operators for their own account on the 
same day as made. Trades can be cleared 
at 5c per 500 bus in grain. 

C. H. Caatten. 





NEW MILLERS’ BODY ACTS 


Recently Organized Association of Western 
Canada Meets at Winnipeg to Discuss 
Control of Mills—Officers Elected 


The recently organized Western Mil- 
lers’ Association of Canada, met this week 
at the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and dis- 
cussed an order-in-council dated Nov. 15. 

Under this order-in-council the entire 
control and regulation of flour mills of 
100 bbls capacity or over was placed in 
the hands of the food controller; and 
the order-in-council provides that the food 
controller may a int a committee, to 
be known as t Hers’ Committee of the 
Food Controller’s Office, to render the 
food controller such assistance and ad- 
vice with respect to the management and 
control of the licensed flour mills and the 
products thereof as the food controller 
may from time to time require; and the 
food controller ma’ point an officer to 
supervise flour mills ‘Toned thereunder, 
also the sale, distribution and transpor- 
tation of the products of such mills. 

At the time the original Millers’ Com- 
mittee of the Food Controller’s Office was 
selected, representation by the mills of 
western Canada was inadvertently over- 
looked on account of the fact that the 
small mills of the West were not organ- 
ized, and had not asked for representation 
on this committee. 

Two representatives of such mills were 
selected to attend a conference of the com- 
mittee in Ottawa, on Nov. 15-16. At that 
meeting the representatives of the small 
mills petitioned to be represented on the 
central committee, and at the request of 
the food controller a meeting was called, 
to be held in Winnipeg Nov. 27, to select 
two representatives to sit permanently 
With the central committee. 


ORGANIZE AND ELECT OFFICERS 

The meeting also decided that, in view 
of the pro regulations covering flour 
mills, the mills of western Canada should 
organize themselves into an association. 
This association was therefore formed 
under the name of the Western Millers’ 
Association of Canada, and officers elected 
as follows: 

R. J. McCulloch, president; George W. 
Green, vice-president; James A. bb, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors: J. E. Hall, 
representing British Columbia; D. R. Fra- 
ser, C. E. Austin, Andrew Kelly, George 
W. Green, representing Alberta; A. H. 
Clark, T. A. Potter, F. A. Bean, repre- 
senting Saskatchewan; W. A. Matheson, 
F. J. Davies, R. J. McCulloch, represent- 
ing Manitoba. 

James A. Robb and F. A. Bean were 
appointed permanent representatives on 
the 3 Millers’ Committee of the Food Con- 
troller’s Office. 

In the past there has been an abundance 
of wheat supplies to keep the local mills 
of western Canada operating, but on ac- 
count of war conditions, certain orders 
have become operative, which are forcing 
the wheat rapidly from the country to 
terminals at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, and the mill owners have become 
alarmed, fearing that they would be fac- 
ing an actual shutdown during the spring, 
unless some steps were taken to hold bac 
sufficient wheat to carry them through to 
new crop. 3 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada and the food controller have been 
requested to hold back such supplies as 
are necessary, and the matter is now under 
advisement. Rock. 








Edward Elsworth Dies 


A New York news dispatch stated that 
Edward Elsworth, presi of the D. & 
C. Cereal Co., was killed by f from 


the eighth floor of the Charles Building in 
that city Dec. 4. Mr. Elsworth was the 
founder of the H-O Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





War Tax on Exchanges 

The war stamp tax of 2 per cent per 
$100 valuation on all transaction 
changes went into effect Dec. 1. 

Under the new law all trades, including 


S on ex- 
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transfers, have to pay the tax. Where 
trades originate on an indemnity or privi- 
lege, the tax is collected on the indemnity. 

The 3 per cent tax on bills of lading has 
also e into effect. On sales of grain 
for shipments to the East in a specified 
time, the war tax is equal to about % of 
le per bu. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


No Decrease in Demand for Flour—Price 

Firm—Output Lowered, Due to Lack 

of Wheat—Feed Scarce 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Puivapetpuia, Pa., Dec. 4.—Spot flour 
quiet and barely steady, with offerings 
moderate but ample for requirements. 
Shipment flour in demand, but mill 





offerin limited. Quotations, largely 
slide, per 196 lbs in wood: winter 
straight, $10.10@10.25. Kansas clear, 


$9.75@10.20; patent, $10.80@11.20. Spring 
first clear, spot $10.50@10.75, mill ship- 
ment $9.75@10.20; bakers patent, spot 
$11.50@11.75, mill shipment $10.65@11; 
family brands, $11@11.75. City mills’ 


‘ choice and fancy patent, $11@11.75; regu- 


lar grades winter straight, $10.10@10.25; 
patent, $10.25@10.50. S bran supplies 
very light and prices held higher, but buy- 
ing limited to satisfaction of immediate 
needs. Quotations, car lots, including 
sacks: soft winter bran, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton, $44.50@45; spring bran, $44@ 
44.50. Samuet S. DanieEts. 


Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 4.—Judging by in- 
formation received, some of the mills in 
the spring wheat territory, especially 
those with well-established brands, are 
offering their products in northern Illi- 
nois at a lower range of quotations than 
in this market. Sales are reported as 
low as $10.10 for well-known Minne- 
apolis mill brands, in Joliet, on the basis 
of 98-lb cotton. The ruling quotation in 
Chicago for standard mill brands is 
$10.60, though sales have been made as low 
as $10.30. An average quotation on spring 
wheat patents is $10.25@10.40, southwest- 
ern 95 per cent patents $10.10@10.35, and 
soft wheat patents $10.30@10.50, all in 
jute. C. H. CuHaren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 4.—There is no 
change in the generally urgent character 
of the demand for flour. Wheat supplies 
are, however, somewhat reduced, princi- 
pally because of the transportation situa- 
tion, and some mills are compelled to 
slightly reduce output. In a number of 
instances, millers are making further re- 
ductions in quotations to keep their profit 
account within the Food Administration 
regulations. R. E. Srerurne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—Inquiries for 
flour good, but business restricted, as most 
mills are sold to capacity for the next 30 
days. Prices are held firmly, mills meet- 
ing the most urgent requirements of their 
customers as promptly as possible. Mill- 
feed continues scarce; demand for bran is 
good, and prices firmer. 

Perer DeRuieNn. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Flour market 
unchanged. Millfeed in short supply, with 
all wheat feeds advanced $1@2 ton, with 
good demand. Spring bran, $45@45.50; 
winter bran, $45.50@46; mixed feed, 
$47.50@51; oat hulls, $25,—all in 100s. 
Gluten feetl and stock feed $2 ton higher, 
at $58 in sacks. , ‘ 
Louis W. DePass. 


Battrmore, Mo., Dec. 4.—Flour lower 
to sell, particularly mill and transit ship- 
ments. Spot stuff still scarce, with retail 
trade scrambling for daily arrivals, which 
are on the increase. Millfeed 50c@$1 ton 
higher, but demand light. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 








Corn Millers Meet - 

Cuicaco, I1t., Dec. 1.—Leading corn 
millers, representing some 30 organiza- 
tions, met in Chica; Friday, Nov. 30. 
The meeting was a closed session. 

It is understood that the millers were 
here to discuss the possibilities of a great- 
er consumption of corn flour in the fu- 
ture. A resolution was adopted accord- 
ing to which the future name of the or- 
ganization will be the American Federation 
of Corn Millers. H. Bates, Jr., Indian- 
o~ Ind., was the presiding officer, and 

. W. Marshall secretary. 

C. H. Cuatten. 
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CONGRESS RESUMES WORK 


President Delivers War Message Amidst En- 
thust R ds War With Aus- 
tria—Again Urges Export Combinations 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Dec. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—Congress opened its long 
session yesterday, and adjourned to await 
the President’s message, which was read 
at noon today by the President to a joint 
session of the Senate and House. 

It was a war message in every detail, 
and was received with great enthusiasm, 
particularly that part in which the Presi- 
dent said that he should ask Congress to 
formally declare war on Austria. 

Referring to certain legislative pro- 
cedure that will assist the government in 
prosecuting the war and expediting neces- 
sary business, President Wilson recom- 
mended, as he did a year ago, that action 
be taken to make possible combinations in 
— trade. He was referring to the so- 
called Webb bill when he said: 

“The legislation proposed at the last 
session with regard to regulated combina- 
tions among our exporters, in order to 
provide for our foreign trade a more 
effective organization and method of co- 
operation, ought by all means to be com- 
pleted at this session.” 

The President said that recent experi- 
ence had convinced him that Congress 
must go further in authorizing the gov- 
ernment to set limits to prices. He said 
that the farmers complain, for instance, 
that while the regulation of food prices 
restricts their incomes, no restraints are 
placed upon the prices of most of the 
things which they must themselves pur- 
chase. 








Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





REGULATES FOOD PURCHASES 


Food Administration Completes Co-Ordination 
of Buying Staple Supplies for Army and 
Navy Departments and Neutrals 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 1.—The Food 
Administration has completed the co- 
ordination of the army, navy and neutral 
purchases of large food staples, chiefly 
grains, flours, meat products and canned 
goods, and established a Division of Co- 
ordination of Purchases for this purpose. 

The necessity for such an organization 
grows out of the governmental consolida- 
tion all over the world of buying of cer- 
tain commodities in such large orders as 
to extend beyond the ability of any one 
manufacturer to supply, and the failure 
to co-ordinate, which may affect price 
level and supplies to the civil population. 

The army and navy supplies of such 
commodities are handled by an_ inter- 
department committee, representing the 
Army and Navy departments, the Food 
Administration and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The allied supplies are handled by vari- 
ous allied purchasing agencies co-ordinat- 
ing through the Food Administration, 
which in this case acts under a delegation 
of powers, set up by contracts between 
the United States Treasury and the vari- 
ous allies. 

The co-ordination of neutral buying of 
obtained through the conditions laid down 
in export licenses by the War Trade. 
Board. 





Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Bakers Urged to Cut Prices 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 4.—(Special 
Telegram )—The War Emergency Council 
for the Baking Industry, in session at 
Washington, has advised the bakers 
throughout the United States to make im- 
mediate reduction in prices to the re- 
tailers wherever possible. 

The information comes in a telegram 
from Henry Stude, president of the Na- 
tional Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, who has lately been in conference, and 
who telegraphs as follows: 

“With reference to prices, the council 
calls attention to the various recommen- 
dations in the United States Food Ad- 
ministration’s report suggesting a reduc- 
tion in prices. ith government control 
of raw material used by the baker and a 
reduction in operating expenses, there 
should, wherever possible, an imme- 
diate reduction in price to the retailer.” 

This information has been sent to every 
baker in the United States who is a mem- 
ber of the national organization. 


Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 31,720 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Dec. 1) 530,840 bbls, against 
368,995 in 1916, 468,130 in 1915, and 386,- 
545 in 1914. Today, 21 mills are in opera- 
tion but, due to the troublesome ice in 
river, the output should show a decrease 
this week. A year ago, mills made 350,145 
bbls. 

* - 

An urgent, insistent demand for flour 
is reported by all mills. Few seem able to 
satisfy customers’ requirements. The 
quantity they have to sell from day to day 
is pitiably small, compared with the in- 
quiry for it. All mills are kept busy ex- 
plaining to their trade why they have not 
more flour to sell. Government require- 
ments make a big hole in the available sup- 
ply, and what is left has to be spread over 
as big a territory as possible. 

The demand for some time has been 
principally for patents. With some mills 
first and second clears were slow. This 
week, however, the lower grades have been 
taken more freely, and the spread in 
prices has narrowed somewhat. Further 
reductions in flour are anticipated, be- 
cause of the increasing strength in mill- 
feed. 

The outlook is not very promising. Some 
city mills complain of difficulty in getting 
wheat. Others have had to curtail because 
of poor water power, while still others who 
have the wheat and the power are unable 
to get as many boxcars as they need. Just 
one thing after another. 

The Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific roads have again placed an embargo 
against shipments of flour to the Head of 
the Lakes. There is a big accumulation 
there now, more than enough, some say, to 
fill every boat that can possibly sail before 
the close of navigation. Eastern empties 
are growing scarcer and, consequently, a 
sharp curtailment in production is in pros- 
pect. Some radical steps will have to be 
taken, shippers say, in order to improve 
conditions. 

Eastern buyers particularly are clamor- 
ing for prompt deliveries, but mills can- 
not Btn to their requests, for the reason 
that they cannot get the necessary rolling 
stock. The situation, already acute, 
promises to become even more aggravated 
with colder weather and snow blockades. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.80 
@10.10 per 196 Ibs in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

* 


* 


Millfeed is exceedingly strong and 
active. At a time when price reductions 
are usually seen, the market has strength- 
ened and each succeeding day witnesses 
further advances. Mill quotations, how- 
ever, are no criterion as to current values. 
Few have anything to offer, and asking 
prices show a wide range. 

Some of the larger milling companies 
have not a pound of feed to offer. Here- 
tofore they have been selling a little in 
mixed cars with flour, but within the last 
week they have notified their salesmen not 
to accept any more orders. 

There is a decided shortage for imme- 
diate shipment, and millers anticipate 
that, as soon as navigation on the Great 
Lakes has closed and they have to depend 
exclusively on all-rail shipments, they will 
have to reduce production very materially. 
Consequently, they are bullish in their 
views as to millfeed values. 

Inquiry has been keen throughout the 
West and Southwest for the last few 
weeks. With bran almost unobtainable, 
buyers have turned their attention to 
standard middlings as the next least ex- 
pensive grade of offal. Comparatively 


sharp inquiry for standard middlings is 
reported from as far south as Texas. 
Central states buyers have been much 
in evidence, and eastern brokers are show- 
ing more interest. Prompt shipment is 
usually specified, and where quick deliv- 
ery can be promised, a premium is bid. 
Shipments in transit are snapped up. 





shipped 4,840 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 6,105 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation Dec. 4: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C, D, E, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


A, B, Anchor, 


DEATH OF GEORGE F. PIPER 


George F. Piper, president of Piper & 
Co., investment bankers, Minneapolis, 
died Dec. 1 after a short illness, of bron- 
chial pneumonia. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, organ- 
ized and was an officer of the Midland 


The Late George F. Piper 


Eastern buyers apparently are beginning 
to realize that trouble may be experienced 
later in getting shipments through. Stocks 
at junction points are negligible, and 
lake-and-rail shipments now in transit are 
understood to be small in comparison with 
actual requirements. No accumulations 
are reported from any section. 

Mill quotations on bran are $4 ton high- 
er for the week, and on standard mid- 
dlings $2. The heavier grades are un- 
changed. Mills hold bran and standard 
middlings nominally at $89@40 ton in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; flour 
middlings, $47@48; red dog, $56@58,— 
latter in 140-lb sacks. In some instances, 
jobbers ask $1@2 ton more for bran and 
shorts than mills do. 

For some time, jobbers have been buy- 
ing feed at mill- doors and hauling it by 
teams to warehouses for transfer, but even 
this has now been shut off, and offerings 
have dried up. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 38,875 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 1 they made 232,610 
bbls of flour (representing 1,047,000 bus 
of wheat) against 138,425 in 1916. 

Fifty-one “outside” mills last week 


Linseed Products Co. until his death, and 
at various times was actively connected 
with important grain concerns both in this 
country and in Canada. He was also a 
director of the Minneapolis Trust Co., of 
the First & Security National Bank and a 
member of the boards of directors of the 
Minneapolis and the Minikahda clubs. 

Mr. Piper was born in Minneapolis 61 
years ago and, aside from a few years in 
the linseed crushing business at Mankato, 
had resided here continuously. His widow 
and four sons survive him. 

While the funeral services were being 
held Dec. 3, the offices and plant of the 
Midland Linseed Products Co. were 
closed. 


FOOD PRICES ESTABLISHED 


On the suggestion of A. D. Wilson, the 
Food Administrator for Minnesota, a 
food price-listing committee was appoint- 
ed in Minneapolis last week. H. H. King, 
of the Sheffield-King Milling Co., repre- 
sented the millers. Wholesale and retail 
grocers, produce men, meat dealers and 
others are on the committee. It will co- 
operate with the Food Administration in 
seeing that equitable prices are estab- 
lished on foodstuffs. A fixed price will not 
be named on any commodity. It is the plan 
to acquaint the public with what a fair 
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price is on each staple article, so that it 

may know when dealers ask an exorbitant 

pete. The susgestion was made that prices 
published daily 

At the first meeting of the committee, 
held Nov. 30, the wholesale price on the 
best grade of patent flour was set at $2.55 
@2.60 per 49 lbs, and the retail price 
$2.80. On larger units the price is to be 
less,. and on smaller packages a trifle 
more. 

The wholesale and retail prices, respec- 
tively, of other cereal products follow, in 
10-lb packages: barley flour, 48c and 58c; 
graham flour, 47@55c and 60@65c; whole 
wheat, 47@55c and 60@65c; rye flour, 
48@50c and 60c; rye meal, 47@49c and 
68c; corn meal, 50@55c and 55@60c. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 3,134,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 529,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was a decrease of 717,000 bus, and 
at Duluth an increase of 188,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 1, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 





1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Minneapolis ... 2,106 3,482 7,290 3,252 2,018 
ae *1,028 1,262 5,811 2,280 3,023 
Totals ...... 3,134 4,744 138,101 5,532 5,041 
Duluth, bonded ..... 343 176 65 100 
TOCRID ob icce nerse 5,087 18,277 5,597 5,141 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Dec. 1, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis .. 38,554 47,255 72,110 64,357 
Duluth ...... *12,995 14,290 68,620 45,635 
Totals - 51,549 61,545 140,730 99,995 
Duluth, b’d’d’. ...... 1,935 2,827 1,033 





Totals 63,480 143,557 101,928 
*Includes Canadian, 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Dec. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), were: 








1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Minneapolis 589 10,656 4,825 16,779 16,759 
Duluth ..... *874 6,710 5,706 7,594 8,251 
Totals ....1,453 17,366 10,531 24,373 25,01( 
Duluth, b’d’d’ .... 860 344 49 270 


Totals .... .... 18,226 10,875 24,422 25,280 
*Includes Canadian. 


TAX ON ARRIVAL DRAFTS 


Millers are inquiring as to the opera- 
tion of the stamp tax law, which became 
effective Dec. 1. The law is explicit 
enough. For drafts or checks payable 
other than at sight or on demand the tax 
is 2c per $100 or fraction thereof. 

When flour or feed is sold on arrival 
draft terms, and documents are deposited 
when shipments are made, the tax must be 
paid. It is claimed that some millers, sell- 
ing on arrival draft terms, to avoid pay- 
ing the tax, plan to hold the documents 
until the goods have been in transit and 
are nearing destination, and then make 
sight draft for same. This is the same 
method as was followed by some at the 
time of the Spanish war, when a similar 
tax was imposed. 

WEIGHING AND INSPECTION FEES 

The following resolution, adopted by 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
became effective Dec. 1: 

“Resolved, That the inspection fees for 
the handling of grain in carloads or car- 
goes be and the same are hereby increased 
from 75c, on all grains except corn and 
flax, to $1 per car, or 1,000 bus, and on 
flax and corn $1.25 per car, or 1,000 bus; 
the weighing fees on all kinds of grain to 
be increased to $1 per car, or 1,000 bus.” 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: patent, $10.60@10.70; straight, 
$10.40@ 10.50. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are *9 
@40 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $41@42 for 
shorts, and $51@52 for flour middlings. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. is flying 4 
ervice flag bearing 91 stars. 

The 50-bbl mill at St. Francis, Minn. 
is being operated by the St. Francis 
Milling Co. 

(Continued on page 744.) 
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NEW MILLS FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


The number of new milling plants now 
building or soon to be built in the South- 
west has occasioned much discussion 
among millers of the territory of the 
wisdom of increasing milling capacity at 
this time. In all such discussion, the point 
that milling is being “overdone” is nearly 
always put forward as an argument 
against new construction. 

Point is also made that the tremendous 
cost of building at this time and the re- 
strictions imposed by Food Administra- 
tion regulation, restrictions which may be 
further increased, form two very sound 
arguments against both the inauguration 
of new enterprises and the expansion of 
those already in existence. 

In spite of all of these arguments, the 
soundness of which is freely admitted, 
milling expansion goes forward; and those 
participating in it have shown no dispo- 
sition to be deterred by the forewarners 
and the prophets of disaster. They feel, 
undoubtedly with certain justification, 
that the argument of “overdoing” milling 
has been put forth for the past twenty- 
five years and has, in particular, been in 
constant supply in the Southwest during 
the entire period of real milling develop- 
ment in this field, 

It was used when the capacity of Kan- 
sas was twenty-five thousand barrels a 
day, and is used with no less force now 
that the capacity of mills of the state is 
about sixty-five thousand barrels; with 
like, and equally ineffective, force it has 
been regularly stated while the milling 
capacity-of Kansas City has been growing 
from two thousand five hundred barrels 
to nearly fourteen thousand. 

The truth is that, with Kansas produc- 
ing one hundred million bushels of wheat 
as a reasonable minimum, save in years of 
crop disaster, and an average of one hun- 
dred and twenty million in the past four 
vears, there is nothing resembling over- 
building so long as only about half of that 
wheat is ground in the state. Somewhat 
similar crop and milling statistics: apply 
to Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

It is doubtless true, however, that much 
of the recent and present milling expan- 
sion is being accomplished at cost of mill- 
ing activity elsewhere, notably of the 
many small mills of central and eastern 
states. Among these the death rate is 
very high, most of it doubtless due to the 
trade force exerted in their home fields by 
the product of western mills. The mor- 
tality among small mills of the West is 
also high, the business gradually coming 
to the mills of five hundred barrels or 
greater capacity and enabling the more 
aggressive of t to expand their own 
business facilities. 

It is admitted that the current cost of 
mill-building is so high that it would, a 
few years ago, have been regarded as pro- 
hibitive. Construction cost is practically 
double the old-established rate, the cost 
of a modern fire-proof plant, with proper 
Storage facilities, now running to two 
hundred and twenty-five to two hundred 
and fifty dollars per barrel for units of 
one thousand barrels and over. Those who 
are going ahead dismiss this statement 
with the fact that it is not likely to be any 
lower at any time within the next five 
years, so that nothing is to be gained by 
waiting. 

The Food Administration control argu- 
ment comes next in order. It is, of course, 
clear that if the supply of wheat were 
permanently to be controlled by a gov- 
ernment agency, and profits were continu- 
ously to be restricted as they now are, 
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there would be little inducement to engage 
in milling. These conditions will, it is 
assumed, pass a little later. Mills build- 
‘ing or planned now are certainly not be- 
ing built for operation under regulation; 
they are being built rather for the time 
when restraints are released and the 
business of feeding the world is resumed 
under normal conditions. 

Certain it is that the expansion now 
under way is not the result of experiment 
by novices. All of the new construction 
is by men who, themselves familiar with 
trade conditions, see a greater future for 
southwestern milling and want to be ready 
to participate in it when liberty of milling 
operation shall be restored. 

Following is a list of new capacity just 
being completed, under construction or 
covered by contracts in the Southwest at 
this time: 

Name Capacity 
Larabee Flour Mills Corp. St. Joseph, 


3,000 


CO.) MIVR, ORIG ..n ccc cccasccssecces 
Wichita Mill & Blevator Co. (Frank 
Kell) Wichita Falls, Texas......... 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston.... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 
Goerz Flour Mills Co. (Rudolph Goerz) 
Newton, Kamsas........--seeereeee 
Weber-Freeman Milling Co., 
Kansas 
Robinson Grain Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. (C. Abbott, Jr.) 
Omaha, Neb 1,600 


In addition to these, another mill of 
about one thousand barrels capacity is 
very likely to be built at a central Kansas 
point, and two are under consideration 


1,000 


1,500 
800 

SOE R ede Peco dorcsdcdesevecrs 1,000 

1,200 

Salina, 

1,200 

1,200 


.for Kansas City, a definite announcement 


covering one of which probably will be 
made within the next thirty days. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


There is no let-up or indication of let- 
up in the demand for flour. Every mill is 
running to its capacity so far as the car 
supply permits, and distributing its flour, 
as best it can, to the trade most in need 
of new — In natural course, the 
family trade is being taken care’df first in 
order, with wholesalers and jobbers next, 
and bakery buyers last. In some instances, 
mills have quite abandoned any attempt 
to take care of the large bakery trade, 
and, in instances, mills have discontinued 
the manufacture of straights and 95 per 
cent flours and are making short patent 
and clears exclusively. 

The wheat supply, while somewhat re- 
duced on account of lack of cars, con- 
tinues ample for current mill needs, and 
the Food Administration is permitting 
accumulations at country points. There 
is also a fair accumulation at this terminal 
to provide against the almost certain great 
reduction in movement from the country 
within the next few weeks. 

The tendency of flour prices is steadily 
downward, but the decline appears 
checked for the moment, due to the fact 
that many mills are now at the irreducible 
minimum based on the permitted earning 
under Food Administration rules. As a 
matter of fact, some mills are already 
down to a point from which their quota- 
tions will have to move upward as soon as 
the reduced operating time results in 
necessarily added cost of production. 

The feed market is still active at high 
prices, and demand in excess of offerings. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output, of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 293,920 273,879 92 
Last week ....... 301,920 284,236 94 
Year ago ........ 280,920 254,669 90 
Two years ago... 234,720 204,285 87 
Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 4,671 bbls this week, 10,782 last 


week, 7,867 a year ago and 16,275 two 
years ago. 

Out of 66 mills reporting, 60 reported 
business good, 5 fair, 1 quiet. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ..cccccccccvoses 85,700 
Least Week ...ccccccccovees 83,200 101 
VOOP OGG sccccicccvccccsns 62,700 88 
TWO Years AG0.......6+665 63,800 89 


MOISTURE NEEDED FOR WHEAT 

The week just closed brought no pre- 
cipitation of moment to any part of the 
Southwest. Aside from the showers of a 
fortnight ago over a limited area, the 
wheat district of the hard winter wheat 
belt has now been without rains of impor- 
tance for practically 90 days, and the 
need for moisture is becoming more and 
more urgent. So far, of course, the wheat 
is not suffering, and in some districts the 
plant has hardly more than germinated 
and started. Nevertheless, rain is becom- 


ing much needed, and, if the southwestern © 


wheat crop is to prosper, there should be 
generous rainfall or a heavy snow soon. 


KEMPER TO HANDLE CORN GOODS 


The Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., Kan- 
sas City, long the largest feed concern in 
the Southwest, will enter the corn prod- 
ucts trade in a large way. It proposes to 
establish itself as a central market for the 
output of the many small and medium- 
sized corn mills and corn plants operated 
in connection with flour mills in the South- 
west, and will pay special attention to 
supplying millers with corn meal and 
other corn products for use in mixed-car 
shipments. The Kemper company is 
closely associated with the Kemper-Fair 
Milling Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, which 
operates a 500-bbl corn mill, and also has 
considerable warehouse facilities in Kan- 
sas City. 

JOHN I. GLOVER RETIRES 

John I. Glover, for nearly 30 years 
prominently identified with the Kansas 
City grain trade, retired last week through 
disposal of his business to the Frisco Ele- 
vators Co. The latter company takes over 
operation of the Frisco elevator, until 
now operated by John I. Glover, and suc- 
ceeds to the Glover business asa whole. T. 
J. Brodnax, of Brodnax & McLiney, is 
president of the new company, with 
Charles A. Dayton vice-president, and 
W. O. Brackett secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Dayton has been for several years 
active manager of the Glover business, 
and Mr. Brackett his assistant. 


NOTES 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, wants a flour mill, 
and is said to be willing to offer induce- 
ments in the way of special trackage 
rights. 

V. E. Newcomb, manager of Morrow & 
Co., New York, spent a part of the week 
in the Southwest calling on corn and 
cereal millers. 

M. B. MeNair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co., with his family, 
spent Thanksgiving and the week-end in 
Kansas City. 

George Hern, who built a 50-bbl self- 
contained mill at South Hutchinson, 
Kansas, last year, is increasing its capac- 
ity to 100 bbls. 

John A. Coleman, Alma, Ark., proposes 
to build a small mill at Ozark, Ark., if the 
farmers of the vicinity will undertake to 
increase their wheat acreage. 

J. Edgar Strader, until recently with 

the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., is 
now connected with the office staff of the 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City. 
. E. H. Sorenson is proprietor of a new 
25-bbl self-contained flour mill which was 
put in operation at St. Paul, Neb., this 
week. It is operated by electricity. 

J. Douglas Dundas, president of Dun- 
das Bros. Philadelphia, returned 
home this week after spending 10 days 
visiting his mill connections in the South- 
west. E 

The old mill at Cairo, Kansas, formerly 
owned and operated by J. H. Magruder, 
is to be overhauled and placed in opera- 
tion. The mill has a ‘capacity of about 75 
bbls, and has been idle for some time past. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago, last week secured the 
contract for buildings for the new 1,200- 


735 . 


bbl mill to be built by the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co. at Newton, Kansas. The Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. is to furnish the 
equipment. 


A. J. Hunt, Milling Division chairman, 
m Sp Thanksgiving and is remaining over 
the week-end at his home at Arkansas 
City, Kansas. Mr, Hunt is the only divi- 
sional official of the Milling Division whose 
duties require his absence from home, and 
this is his second visit there since late in 
August. 

The Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. last week purchased the four country 
stations of the Chanfant-Nelson Elevator 
Co., located at Bessie, Canton, Strong City 
and Eagle City, all in Oklahoma. This 
gives the company a total of seven coun- 
try stations, supplementary to 145,000 bus 
storage in connection with the mill at 
Guthrie. 





WICHITA 

The flour situation remains practically 
unchanged. Demand, both for local and 
eastern business, is strong, and mills are 
running to capacity as nearly as possible, 
when the question of getting wheat to 
grind and cars to carry the finished prod- 
uct is considered. 

Some mills report that they are having 
trouble even in supplying their local trade, 
on account of the car shortage. Millers 
and shippers think that the recent order 
of the Food Administration, that grain 
shall have preference in movement over 
other kinds of business, will have a tend- 
ency to help the existing car shortage and 
that a freer movement of all kinds of 
grain can be expected soon. 

Flour is quoted locally at $10.40, 
though quotations for eastern business 
are somewhat higher than this. The heavy 
demand for millfeeds continues. Straight 
bran is quoted at $1.80@1.85, mill-run at 
$1.95@2, and shorts at $2.35@2.40, basis 
Missouri River. 

Another week has passed without mois- 
ture on the growing wheat in Kansas, and 
every day from. now on without rain or 
snow will curtail the crop when harvested 
next summer. Central and southwestern 
Oklahoma report a good rain the middle 
of the week, which will help the wheat in 
that section very much. 


NOTES 

H. W. Skinner, of Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas, has completed a 100-bbl mill. 

R. H. Drennan has recently completed 
a 100-bbl midget mill at Vinita, Okla. 

The G. Clinton Adams Milling & Grain 
Co., Winfield, Kansas, has installed a 50- 
bbl mill. ; 

J. R. Harold, of the Food Administra- 
tion Milling Division, Kansas City, was in 
Wichita on Friday. 

Carl B. Warkentin, of Newton, visited 
in Wichita on his way to visit his mill 
property at Blackwell, Okla. 

I. B. Carr, local manager for the Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, re- 
ports that wheat movement to elevators 
from the farmers is good, but that ship- 
ments outbound are badly handicapped 
for want of cars. 





Better Mixed-Carload Rules 

A great step forward in better utiliza- 
tion of freight facilities, according to the 
Traffic World, will be made as soon as 
classification committees of the railroads, 
working with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, can make more liberal rules 
permitting the mixing of different classes 
of freight in the car-lot shipment. 

Strict requirements as to loading of cars 
with a single kind of merchandise works 
hardship to the small shipper and receiver, 
who are unable to load or order large lots 
of a single kind of freight, whereas if 
mixed shipments were permitted on the 
car-lot rate they could load cars heavily. 

Severe rules also penalize the railroads 
with heavy terminal expenses due to load- 
ing small lots of different classes of freight 
in separate cars. It is believed that out of 
the splendid co-operative spirit which the 
war has developed between shippers and 
railroads a more liberal scheme of mixed- 
freight classification can be arrived at. 





The shortage of shipping has brought 
big accumulations of goods all over the 
world, according to complaints heard 
among the agents in widely separated ter- 
ritories. At Java, for instance, 250,000 
tons of sugar are held pending the arrival 
of sufficient ship tonnage. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending Dec. 1 is estimated at 
27,250 bbls, or 89 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 24,750, or 93 per cent, last 
week, 21,500, or 78 per cent, in 1916, and 
24,500, or 92 per cent, in 1915. 

A feature of the local flour trade was 
the large representation of buying trade 
from the East. It has been interesting of 
late to notice the change in the methods 
of buying and selling of all mill products. 
This week two of the larger buyers of 
flour in the central and eastern states 
visited Chicago, the Northwest and 
Southwest, buying such flour as_ they 
could and arranging for mill connections 
later. Although their visits were among 
mills of large capacity, their actual book- 
ings of flour were very limited. 

Flour values have changed but little in 
this market, and the impression prevails 
that there will be no decided fluctuations 
for the time being. Minneapolis mill 
brands declined 20c Wednesday, and are 
today on the basis of $10.50@10.60, in 98- 
Ib cottons. An average quotation for full 
spring wheat patents is $10.40@10.65, 
jute. If anything, direct mill representa- 
tives—those who are on a salary basis for 
mills in the spring wheat and hard wheat 
territories, have less flour offered to them 
for sale at the present time than three 
weeks ago. 

One mill in the Northwest has changed 
its allotments, and on every fourth or 
fifth day, when possible, offers its connec- 
tions in Chicago seven cars. Other mills 
that have brands well established in Chi- 
cago permit their salesmen to cover the 
territory here about four days a week, 
remaining idle the balance of the time. 
The quantity of flour offered by mills in 
the Southwest still is far less than actual 
requirements. 

Those who have made a study of the 
consumption of flour since the ruling of 
the Food Administration for wheatless 
days, claim that the sales made direct to 
retailers show a falling off, and that the 
wheatless days have reduced the consump- 
tion of flour in Chicago a great deal. 
Some restaurants and hotels have not con- 
formed to the ruling of the Administra- 
tion by offering whole-wheat products, 
but have been made to understand that 
wheatless days must be observed. 


BARLEY FLOUR 


Mills that have never before produced 
barley flour are doing so at present. If 
the first attempt is successful, one or two 
of the local mills may be offering such 
flour to their trade outside of this market. 
The grain also has been purchased 
by interior millers for test runs. The 
high quotation named in Chicago for this 

roduct, from a mill in the Northwest, is 
$0.20, jute, with none to offer. A small 
mill in Wisconsin that has built up quite 
a reputation for barley flour is complain- 
ing that its capacity is too limited. The 
representative of this mill claims that he 
could sell 10,000 bbls, if it were obtain- 
able. 

DEMAND FOR RYE FLOUR 

A firm inquiry prevails for rye flour, 
mainly of the mills that have advertised 
their products, but not necessarily their 
brands. Some of the local mills have re- 
ceived inquiries from sections of the coun- 
try where rye flour has not been generally 
used heretofore. One miller contends that 
more is going into the southern states, 
where white rolls and bread are in con- 
stant demand, than ever before. Mills 
are quoting today as low as $9.20@9.40, 
jute, for white patent. Many restaurants 
and hotels are making extensive use of 


this product, especially on wheatless days, 
due to its low cost. 


CORN MILLERS RESUME OPERATIONS 
Several of the corn millers in this sec- 
tion have obtained sufficient corn to again 
place their mills in operation. Owing to 
the wet and damp condition of the new 
corn, mills have nm unable to mill it, 
yet have been anxious to resume opera- 
tions on account of the demand from new 
sources for corn flour. Wheat flour bro- 
kers, and those who have heretofore never 
handled products made of corn, are seek- 
ing such commodities; in fact, grain prod- 
ucts of every character. 

There are two drawbacks to corn-mill- 
ing at the present time, one being the ina- 
bility to secure the corn and place it in the 
proper condition for milling, and also that 
millers who have not equipped their plants 
with corn machinery and equipment are 
meeting with difficulty in purchasing 
same, 

FEWER SALESMEN EMPLOYED 


There probably has been a greater num- 
ber of travelling flour salesmen taken from 
the road throughout this territory than any 
other section of the country, since the sale 
of mill products has become easier and 
mills are operating under rulings of the 
Food Administration. 

Some mills have retained the men on a 
salary basis to cover the period of the 
balance of the crop year. Others have 
agreed to the.same wage as formerly, but 
have asked their men to seek new employ- 
ment, and should their salary obtained by 
new employment not be equal to that paid 
by the mill, the deficit will be made up 
during the balance of the crop year. 

A salesman who covers northern Illinois 
for a southwestern mill was in Chicago 
late in the week, and stated that during 
four days of travel recently he did not see 
a single competitor. The writer recalls a 
time when 11 salesmen for that many 
mills dined in a leading hotel in Spring- 
field, Ill., one evening, and there was no 
convention or other cause for such an 
influx. 

OATS ACTIVE 

Oats have been bought by the United 
States government, of late, for shipment 
to the Philippines and Hawaii. The 
highest prices of the season have been 
made, with December showing a premium 
of 24%c over May at one time, the widest 
of the season. Those who sold December 
and bought May oats some time ago ex- 
st a carrying ye difference have 

nm forced to buy in their December at 
a big loss. Cash oats have sold as high as 
2¥4c ovér the December for No. 3 white 
in the sample market, and at one time 
2%4c over May were bid for year ship- 
ment. 

Large export sales have been made. The 
Quaker Oats Co., in addition to its large 
cereal business, has also been a seller of 
oats to seaboard exporters. Its hedging 
business is in the way of selling the manu- 
factured product, and it is sold one to two 
months ahead. 

NOTES 

Herman Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., flour merchants, is in California. 

John I. an, of the Industrial A 
pliance Co., Chicago, was in the North- 
west part of the week. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration bought 127 cars wheat here this 
week, and last week 264, 

Sales of two Board of Trade member- 
ships were made Nov. 30 at $4,000 net to 
the buyer, $800 less than the last previous 
sale. 


Wheat receipts at Chicago in November 
were 1,555 cars, compared with 1,787 last 
year, 4,594 in 1915, 9,458 in 1914, and 759 
in 1913. 

A local flour-jobbing firm booked 
12,000 bbls of what is supposed to be a 


spring wheat patent, on Friday, to the 
| vi tamema to go abroad, at $10.60, jute, 
altimore. 


Board of Trade memberships are $4,500 
asked and $3,500 bid, net to the buyer: 
There have been no transactions in more 
than a month. Sellers are numerous, and 
buyers scarce. . 

- There is quite a variation in the values 
of semolina. Some mills offer as low as 
$9.90, and others ask $10.30, basis Chi- 
cago, in 98-lb sacks. Durum patents are 
scarce, and held at $9.75. 


Henry M. Allen, president of the Allen 
& Wheeler Co., millers, Troy, Ohio, and 
his son, Calvin, were in Chicago Thursday 
and Friday. The son has been drafted, 
and is now stationed at Chillicothe, Ohio, 


The old Anchor Line docks on the Chi- 
cago River, located at the Kinzie Street 
bridge, through which many thousand 
tons of flour have been handled for lake 
shipment, have been sold to a local com- 
mission firm for something over $600,000. 


A few Chicago buyers appear to be 
slow in grasping the Food Administra- 
tion rules as to purchases of flour. Some 
refuse to sign the uniform sales contracts 
on lots of flour of one car or more, but 
most salesmen are lenient with them for 
the present. 

Howard B. Jackson, vice-president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, spent most of the week in Washing- 
ton, conferring with Food Adntinistrator 
Hoover. A. S. White and Henry E 
Halliday, of the oat board, were also in 
Washington on business at the same time. 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration gives notice that, commencing Dec. 
1, all purchases of wheat will be on the 
basis of the local freight into Chicago. 
Shippers are to absorb all charges, includ- 
ing switching. Expense bills for freight 
and switching must be furnished to the 
Grain Corporation. 

Corn is grading the rest in years. 
Of the 1,258 cars of all kinds received 
here this week, 788, or 62.8 per cent, were 
sample grade. This compared with 1,288, 
with 997 of sample grade, last week. For 
the same week last year there were 1,865 
cars, with 19 cars of sample grade; in 
1915, out of 1,449 cars there were 68 sam- 
ple grade. 

Frederick D. Larabee, president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was in Chicago today on 
his way to Minneapolis, where he is to 
confer with his head miller as to the start- 
ing of their mill at Sioux Falls, S. D. Mr. 
Larabee said that he thought the mill 
would be ready to be placed in operation 
within a month. 

A committee of elevator-men from the 
West and the Northwest conferred here 
last week for several days, formulating a 
plan for handling the grain business of 
the West on a basis that will be satisfac- 
tory to all interests. It is proposed to 
submit it to Herbert C. Hoover, with the 
request that it be substituted for the plan 
now in operation. 

Frank B. Caldwell, secretary of the H. 
W. Caldwell & Son Co., engineers, who 
have for years been prominent in mill and 
elevator equipment, has been commis- 
sioned a — in the coast artillery. He 
was a student at the second officers’ re- 
serve training camp at Fort Sheridan, and 
has been transferred to Fortress Monroe 
for further training. 

John J. Stream, the newly appointed 
assistant of Herbert C. Hoover, to take 
charge of the corn and oat business of the 
F Administration, will have his head- 
quarters in New York. His duties will 
consist of supplying the allies with corn, 
oats and barley. He also will look after 
the stocks of grain and the market condi- 
tions all over the country. 

B. A. Eckhart, chairman of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, Chi- 
cago, made a hurried trip to New York 
City the fore part of the week, to attend 
the meeting of the officials of the Erie 
Railroad Co., of which he is a director, 
and also to confer with James F. Bell, 
general chairman of the United States 
Food Administration, Milling Division. 

Distillers are the principal buyers of 
the poorest corn that comes here. The 
glucose interests take about 100 cars of 
sample grade and No. 6 corn daily. 
grading is improved, owing to there being 
more corn coming from sections that 
have not shipped heretofore. The range 
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of prices on the sample grade shows an 


average of about $1 een the highest 
and the lowest. 

Among visitors in Chicago this week 
were: rt R. Clark, president the Aunt 


Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., who 
was returning from the East; Frank’ L. 
Knighton, of Samuel: Knighton & Son, 
flour merchants, New York and Boston, 
who had been in the Northwest and South- 
west; Charles F. Rock, Millers’ Exchan 
Kansas City, and F, E. Adair, of the Mills 
of Albert Lea, Minn. 

John J. Stream, of J. C. Shaffer & Co. 
and Shaffer & Stream, will take a position 
on the Food Administration Board, with 
headquarters at New York, and will han- 
dle corn, oats and barley for that body. 
On Saturday Mr. Stream was presented 
with a fine platinum watch-chain by his 
friends in the cash grain trade, President 
Joseph P. Griffin, of the Board of Trade, 
making the presentation speech. 

Interest in the closing of lake naviga- 
tion has not been as pronounced this sea- 
son as during other years, owing to the 
limited number of boats offered for lake 
shipments. -One of the local mills, which 
has always shipped a great deal of its 
mill tonnage via the lakes, was able to 
obtain but two boats during the entire 
season; the aggregate amounting to 24 
cars of flour and 5 cars of feed. 

Arthur C. Angove, who recently re- 
signed his position as manager of the flour 
department of Sprague, Warner & Co., 
wholesale grocers and flour merchants, 
Chicago, will take up his new duties with 
the local office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co, at once. He will be associated with 
H. R. McLaughlin, Chicago manager, and 
will have charge of the new flour house 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. at Clearing, 
Ill. 

The Railroads’ War Board has ordered 
the Baltimore & Ohio to give the Soo Line 
1,000 empty cars, the Clover Leaf 500, 
and the Burlin on 500. It is also said 
that the Pennsylvania is to give the North 
Western road 1,000 cars for moving flour 
from Minneapolis. There is a standing 
order from the Board that all eastern rail- 
roads having more than 17 per cent cars 
on their rails than they actually own must 
divide them among lines that are short. 

Stocks of wheat in Chicago elevators 
accumulate slowly.. A week ago there 
were only 161,342 bus in public elevators, 
including 23 different grades. The ma- 
jority of the wheat has a dockage. All 
is owned by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation. The largest holding 
is 34,317 bus No. 1 northern, with a dock- 
age. There were 27,764 bus No. 3 red, 
and 27,595 bus No. 2 northern, all with a 
dockage. Private elevators had 708,000 
bus, against 1,844,000 a year ago. Total 
stocks of all wheats were 869,000 bus, com 
pared with 5,562,000 last year. 

The Chicago & North Western Railway 
advises the Board of Trade’s transpor- 
tation department that it has receive: 
from the United States Treasury depart- 
ment a definition of “transportation” in 
its relation to the business of common car- 
riers contained in the interstate com- 
merce act, as applied to that term used in 
the federal revenue act. Under this ruling 
the 3 per cent war tax will apply to any 
charge which is not a part of the throug! 
rate, and the Chicago & North- Western 
gives notice that it will assess the war tax 
on such charges as demurrage, track stor- 
age, unloading and weighing. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxkee, Wis., Dec. 1.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, wit) 
a weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 
6,500 this week, representing 54 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 6,500, or 54 pcr 
cent; a year ago, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 4,000, or 33 per cent. 
lour prices this week were unsettled, 
some mills quoting $10, and others asking 
$11.30, in cotton. Business was good, a1‘ 
mills were able to operate to the extent of 
obtaining cars.. Inquiry was good from 
all sections, and fair bookings were made. 
Choice city brands of hard spring pa'- 
ent were quoted at $10@10.30, and straig)t 
at $9.40@10, all in cotton. Clears were i" 
good demand, and mills are well booked 
re Prices were held at $9@10 in cotton. 
Shipping directions came in freely, but 
shipments were moderate, owing to difli- 

culty in obtaining cars. 
Kansas straight was firm, with southern 
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mills oe ig, Bhs yay Jobbers have 
small stocks d. Bakers bought 
moderately, while grocery trade was satis- 
factory.. Quotations were $10.50 in cot- 


ton. 

Corn meal in good demand. Millers are 
holding yellow and white at $5.09 in 100-lb 
cotton sacks. Grits were in good demand 
at $5.10. Demand for corn flour was 
brisk, and millers are selling readily at 
$5.30 in 100-Ib sacks. 

Rye flour was firm, with pure quoted at 
$9.50@9.90, and country blends at $8.50 
for dark and $9@9.10 for white, all in 
cotton. Demand excellent from all sec- 
tions. Mills are well booked ahead, with 
ps of loading orders on hand. 

eed firm and higher, with bran up 
$2 ton and standard fine middlings $1. 
Offerings were very light from northwest- 
ern country mills, and local mills are sold 
ahead. There was an excellent demand in 
mixed cars with flour, and premiums 
were paid in small lots. uten feed ad- 
vanced $2 ton. Eastern demand was only 
fair for shipment. Transit feed sold 
readily, bran being in best demand. 

The state trade in millfeed was brisk, 
country dealers buying freely, both in 
mixed cars and straight car lots. Fancy 
screenings found good sale, but low- 
grades were’ slow and difficult to place. 
Hominy feed was wanted, but offerings 
searce. Y Mills are holding at $60.50 in 100- 
lb sacks. 

All grades of milling wheat were in 
good demand. Receipts continue light. 
Government prices prevail. 

NOTES 

John L. Kellogg, agent of the Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Co., Milwaukee, 
died this week. 

The J. H. Murphy Feed Co., Milwau- 
kee, has been granted a permit to build 
an office building, 21x25, to cost $2,500. 

The Farmers’ County Association, Oost- 
burg, is preparing plans for a flour and 
feed warehouse, 35x45, estimated to cost 
$6,500. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for November was 31,500 bbls, 
against 39,000 in October and 32,500 in 
November, 1916. - 

The Chamber of Commerce unfurled a 
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Servict Flag containing 193 stars, each 
representing a member, son of member, or 
employee of. member. 

The Fraser-Smith Co., ‘ Milwaukee, 


grain fe ay been incorporated, 
’ without Pb. Fla with La ng 
capital, by Albe lanagan, Cecil E 


Grimes and S. ©. sh 

The Grand Rapids Wis.) Milling Co. 
reports that, for the first time in months, 
it has been able to accumulate fairly am- 
ple stocks of milling wheat. The mill is 

ing operated at full capacity. 

The Casco (Wis.) Milling & Elevator 
Co. started its new flour and feed mill 
this week. Ample milling grain seems 
assured .by reason rat the greatly increased 
acreage of wheat and rye in the country 
districts adjacent to the mill. 

The Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Washington, D..C., has advised the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, in re- 
rong to its request, that navigation on 

Great Lakes will be kept open until 
the latest possible date this year. 

A. J. Zimmerman, president of the 
Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee, is of the 
opinion that the Food Administration 
does not intend to curtail the production 
of crackers and biscuits during the pres- 
ent emergency, although no conclusion has 
yet been reached after conferences. be- 
tween the Food Control Board and the 
committee of the National Association of 
Cracker and Biscuit Manufacturers. Mr. 
Zimmerman says that the industry con- 
sumes less than 5 per cent of all flour 
milled in the United States. 

H. N. Wutson. 


Wheat importation from Canada for 
the nine months ending with September 
reached the large total of 21,490,269 bus; 
and a statement from Washington by the 

perp hergee of Commerce, dated Nov. 27, 

id that wheat was pouring into the coun- 
try through every customs district on the 
border, duty free. About 10,000,000. bus 
of the total for nine months to September 
came in duty free. 








Kenneth D. Wenger, brother of J. B. 
Wenger, ee of the Cairo (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co., will sail for France with his regi- 
‘ment about Dec. 15. 


Loyalty Pledge Signed Every ‘Employ ee of Bernhard Stern & Sons, spterapeea 
ae Presented to Major —_— Stern 
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There was no end to inquiries for flour 
from buyers in all sections this week. 
However, practically all mills are sold up 
as far as permitted, and few have any 
grade of flour to offer. They are only 
supplying their regular customers, and 
are not taking any new ones. One mill 
reported that it had to turn down an 
order for 20,000 bbls. 

The urgent demand from the South con- 
tinues, and mills in a position to supply 
same reported a good business. However, 
the requirements of this section are more 
than mills can take care of. Business 
booked was mainly -in mixed cars. The 
acute shortage of cars continues to re- 
strict movement of flour to the East, al- 
though demand is very urgent. 

The export situation has not changed 
any from a week ago, as no licenses have 
so far been issued to mills by the War 
Board for shipment to Central and South 
America. Mills, therefore, are turning 
down bids from these ports, and awaiting 
developments. 

Local mills ran to full capacity all 
week. Besides a good government busi- 
ness, bakers and jobbers were in the 
market every day for hard and soft wheat 
flour. Bakers are now also buying corn 
and barley flour for mixture with white 
flour in the manufacture of war bread. 
The demand for this class of bread is in- 
creasing, and a large volume of sales is 
reported. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fan patent, $10.40@10.65; 
straight, $10.15@10.30; first clear, $9.10@ 
9.60; second clear, $8.15@8.25; low-grade, 
$7.20@7.50,— jute. Soft winter fancy 
patent, $10.20@ 10.40; second patent, $9.90 
@10.10; extra fancy, 99.50@0. 70; second 
clear, $8.75@9.35; low-grade, $8@8.50,— 
jute or cotton. Spring wheat patent, 
0 aga 10, jute. White rye, $10; dark, 


var grades of millfeed were in 
demand. Prices on bran were about $2 
ton higher on the week, but unchanged 
on middlings, ~~ 


THE GROWING CROP 


The weather was cool and clear on Sat- 
urday, after a week of cloudy weather 
and a fair amount of ses itation. The 
rain was very benefici the growing 
crop in Missouri and ah vets Illinois is 
now in as good .a condition as could be 
wished. A good snowfall would be very 
welcome. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine; receiving gd of mois- 
ture... Fine...Doing well; had a good 
rain in this section for two days... Fine 
ahepe, rains very beneficial. ..Promising 

condition. . . Splendid condition 
..Seasonable condition. 

“Mills included in the above reports are: 

Biake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co, 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 


Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour ee of the St. Louis mills, 
with a b gems | apacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week en . 1 was 43,800, repre- 
senting 87 a gp of capacity, compared 
with 41,800, or 83 per cent, last week, 
40,300, or 80 per cent, a year ago, and 
43,400, or 86 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold: from St. Louis made 52,400, repre- 
senting 68 per cent, compared with 50,800, 
or 66 per cent, last week, 57,400, or 75 per 


cent, a year ago, and 58,000, or 80 per 
cent, in 1915. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

Bulletin No. 40, sent by the Missouri 
Division office of the Food Administration 
to all mills in its jurisdiction reads as 
follows: 

We are again bringing to your atten- 
tion the rules under which export orders 
through Food Administration, for our 
allies in Europe, may be accepted, as pub- 
lished in letter No. 1165, issued by the 
General Office, under date of Nov. 12, 
1917. 

Mills that have not signed the milling 
agreements with Food Administration 
cannot accept this export business from 
any direction. Letter No. 1165 follows: 

“Millers, jobbers, blenders, etc., selling 
flour to or through the United States 
Food Administration for export, other 
than their own manufacture, will on sales 
and offers made on and after Nov. 15, 
1917, be permitted to include in such sales 
and offers made to the United States 
Food Administration only such flour as 
may be shown to be originally manufac- 
tured by mills that have signed agree- 
ments with the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. Offers must be confirmed in 
all cases by statement of the mill origin 
of the flour offered. 

“On monthly allotments to mills of 
export flour, mills may only include in 
their allotment flour of their own manu- 
— Attention is called again to 

po ag ig of rules and regulations, cir- 

ar No. 2, page 6, lines 34 to 37: ‘The 
mill may at its option arrange with other 
mills in the same district to accept all or 
any portion of its monthly quota, but it 
shall assume all responsibility for the 
shipment of its determined allotment.’ 

“Mills desiring to offer flour not of their 
own manufacture, in excess of their allot- 
ment, but in all cases flour of mills manu- 
factured under agreement with the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration, will be 
considered as jobbers, and, as such, flour 
purchased by them for resale to the Food 
Administration from mills as flour of 
their own manufacture and in amounts 
a 8 apes to proven previous estab- 
ished trade of like nature. These offers 
may be made subject to these conditions, 
and flour as offered purchased by the 
Food Administration as soon as this ‘av- 
eraged’ price is determined.” 


NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Bag Co., and Eugene Wiillford, of 
the Jos. L. Willford Machine Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited the trade here this week. 


E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., and J. B. McLe- 
more, of Nashville, secretary of the 
Southeastern .Millers’ Association, were on 
*change this week. 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 42,955 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for November. Stocks of flour 
Dec. 1, 1917, 60,980 bbls, compared with 
71,500 on Nov. 1, 1917, and 53,200 on Dec. 
1, 1916. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, accompanied by his wife, visited 
their son this week, who is in a military 
college at Alton, Ill. Mr. Larabee called 
at the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange on 
Friday. 

Trave Elmore, vice-president of the 
Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., was fatdlly in- 
jured while driving in his automobile, 
which skidded when he tried to avoid a 
collision with another machine. Mr. EI- 
more died en route to the hospital, and 
his funeral took place Saturday after- 
noon. The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, in respect to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Elmore, ordered the exchange 
closed Saturday at 11:45. 
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The supply of flour has been more lib- 
eral during the last month, and receipts 
and city output have been considerably 
larger. This has resulted in the largest 
supply of flour available in New York for 
many months, and has helped materially 
to relieve the pressure upon distribution. 
Receipts were 713,000 bbls, the city-output 
in excess of last year, and the combined 
total available for local distribution was 
about 21,000 bbls a day. 

As a result, there has been a material 
filling up of the local short spots. There 
is still some complaint, but the quantity of 
flour available is so large that it is thought 
the trade can get along again with the 
recent average, which has been for months 
a little less than 12,000 bbls a day. 

Some who have been studying the situa- 
tion believe there is an abnormal buying 
of barrels of flour, not only by New York 
families, but quite generally throughout 
the East, and this, as during last April 
and May, is making a heavy drain on the 
supply. Mills are called upon to supply a 
great many barrel lots, and there are in- 
timations from dealers that the trade, 
scared by the shortage in sugar and some 
other articles, is not willing to be caught 
napping on flour. 

Prices have not changed, of course; the 
only thing that can be said is that they are 
more directly on the basis of cash wheat, 
and that there is an elimination of extra 
charges in a retail way, so that the price 
to the consumer is getting down to a cash 
wheat parity. Some of the retail interests 
are charging as high as $14.80 for spring 
wheat patents, but most of them are sell- 
ing at $13.20@14. 

There is evidence of a growing tendency 
to use other grain products. In the hotels 
and restaurants there is a great deal more 
of rye bread, rye muffins, corn bread and 
corn muffins used, and it is claimed that 
the reduction in demand upon white flour 
is appreciable, yet the supply last month 
was the largest for over a year for any 
one month. 


IMPORT EMBARGO 


The proclamation by the President of 
an import embargo is expected to have a 
great effect on export business, as well as 
on imports. The tendency will be to ex- 
clude imports from certain countries, ex- 
cepting under conditions which must be 
complied with, and this power will have a 
marked effect, it is claimed, on the move- 
ment of gold and the question of settle- 
ment of export and import balances. 


THOSE DUTCH SHIPS 


The report was again current at the end 
of the week that the government had ar- 
ranged with the Dutch to use their neutral 
tonnage in exchange for a certain amount 
of foodstuffs to be permitted to go to 
Holland. Details seem to be lacking, how- 
ever, and there is nothing definitely known 
yet regarding the matter. Considerable 
grain has been unloaded from time to time 
by these vessels, and this has been dis- 
posed of, particularly where it was consid- 
ered unfit to be shipped abroad. 

EXPORT BUYING 

The export demand for oats continues 
.. Exporters haye bought very freely, 
and it is believed that the shipments will 
be fully 12,000,000 bus a month. Exports 
of oats, including oatmeal, the past three 
years have been around 100,000,000 bus, 
and it is thought that this year these fig- 

ures will be exceeded. 

There is no evidence of any urgent de- 
mand for corn yet, but the reason is the 
inability to get it. It is ed, how- 


expect: 
ever, that by mid-winter the allies will be 
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large shippers, if the corn moves forward 
in such condition that it can be exported. 


WARD BREAD CO. ACCUSED OF BREAKING LAW 

Following a preliminary investigation, 
the Federal Trade Commission last week 
issued a formal complaint against the 
Ward Baking Co., of New York, alleging 
unfair methods of competition in violation 
of section 5 of the trade commission act. 

The complaint charges the Ward com- 
pany “with daily giving gratis to each 
purchaser of its bread a quantity of 
bread equal to the amount bought and 
paid for by such purchaser,” with “intent 
to stifle and suppress competition in the 
manufacture and sale of bread.” 

The charges will be heard by the Com- 
mission on Jan. 21. The Ward company 
has the usual 30 days in which to reply. 


FREE STORAGE TIME FOR EXPORT 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 12 gave final opinion on the ques- 
tion of free time on export flour at At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 

The carriers proposed to materially re- 
duce this time, and shippers appealed to 
the Commission. In October a hearing 
was held before Examiner Brown, repre- 
senting the Commission, and at its con- 
clusion the examiner rendered an opinion 
opposed to the carriers’ proposition. The 
carriers filed a brief taking issue with the 
examiner’s opinion, and the whole matter 
was handed up to the Commission, which 
has now rendered the final decision as 
follows: 

“The carriers having failed to justify 
the proposed reduction from 15 to 5 days 
in the tree time allowed on export traffic 
at the north Atlantic ports, and from 10 
to 5 days at the Gulf ports, schedules un- 
der suspension required to be canceled, 
without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules providing for not less than 10 
days’ free time at the north Atlantic ports, 
and not less than 7 days at the Gulf 
ports, which periods are found to be 
reasonable, under existing conditions.” 

At the same time the Commission set- 
tled the question of increased storage 
charges on flour at New York, which has 
been pending for some time, by deciding 
that the schedule oe by the carriers 
was reasonable, and should be put in force. 

This schedule calls for charges of lc 
per 100 lbs for each period of five days 
for the first four periods, 2c for each five 
days of the second four periods, and 4c 
for each succeeding five-day period. This 
means a storage charge of 56c per bbl for 
a period of 60 days. 

Of course, as matters stand now this 
charge means very little, as there is prac- 
tically no flour held in storage, because of 
the continuous demand for it, and the 
only effect it will have will be in the fu- 
ture, when flour is offered more freely. It 
will then prevent the carrying of anything 
like the large stocks of former times 
which have heretofore been thought neces- 
sary in a large distributing center like 
New York. 

The carriers advocated these new 
charges with the idea of increasing their 
revenue, but it would seem that, as a rev- 
enue producer, it entirely fails of its 


purpose. 
NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE IN NEW YORK 


The Non-Partisan League of. North 
Dakota is again on the warpath, and its 
chief representative and spokesman, A. C. 
Townley, paid a visit to New York and 
held a mass meeting in Cooper Union, 
Monday night, for the purpose of inter- 
esting eastern farmers in lifting the yoke 
of oppression from their necks, and inci- 
dentally amalgamating with labor organi- 
zations, to the end that such an organiza- 
tion as now exists in North Dakota could 
be formed in the East. 

In his address Townley outlined the 
history of the league and its career in the 
Northwest, stating that it was formed be- 


cause the farmers of North Dakota had 
found that by simply “raising” wheat and 
not “handling” it they were losing $55,- 
000,000 annually. 

He made a number of interesting com- 
parisons of the relative patriotism of the 
farmers of North Dakota and the millers 
of Minneapolis, stating that the cost to the 
former of raising a bushel of wheat was 
$3.50, and that it was solely through mo- 
tives of patriotic duty that the farmers 
were willing to take the $2.20 fixed price. 

.He added that they did this with the 
understanding that millers were to make 
but 25c per bbl profit. It was now evident, 
Townley stated, that Minneapolis millers 
were making a profit of $1 per bbl, while 
the patriotic farmers of North Dakota 
were losing money. However, state-owned 
or co-operative mills and elevators, with 
the Non-Partisan League of the North- 
west in power, he seemed to feel, would 
radically change this state of affairs. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—One mill agent 
today received a wire from his mill allow- 
ing the sale of 1,500 bbls patent flour, 
and within a few hours all was sold at $11 
bbl for first patent and $10.80 for stand- 
ard patent, in cotton sacks. Twice as 
much could have been sold if it had been 
offered. 

The order recently given to the western 
mills by the Food Administration, that 
preference be given temporarily to ship- 
ments of flour for New England, has 
helped the local situation to some extent. 
During the week more flour has been com- 
ing forward for local use, and there is 
now no danger, at least temporarily, of 
actual shortage of flour in New England. 
At the same time, there is still grave dan- 
ger of panicky buying and hoarding of 
flour on the part of householders, as it 
takes only a trifle to start a wave of buy- 
ing by any unwise agitation. 

Family consumers are still hungry for 
flour, and some of the retailers state that 
the most persistent buyers among this 
class of trade are those who already have 
a surplus at home. This is also true of 
some of the small bakers, although well- 
informed flour men here state that no 
actual scarcity has yet been experienced 
here suflicient to cause the closing of a 
single bakery or prevent the average citi- 
zen from having his usual amount of 
bread. 

Flour receivers are doing the best they 
can to make as wide a distribution of the 
flour coming to hand as possible, and are 
only allowing a few barrels here and there 
so that all may have at least a little to 
carry them along. 

The advice of the Food Administration 
of Massachusetts to use more rye and gra- 
ham flour has caused an unusual demand 
for these products, and even corn meal 
has met with an unexpected demand. The 
restaurants and hotels, on the so-called 
“wheatless days” are not offering bread 
from wheat flour, and this demand has 
shortened the supply, and prices are on 
the advance. 

Retailers are being urged by the whole- 
salers to refuse to sell a customer more 
than a one-eighth sack of flour at one 
time, and not even then unless the cus- 
tomer is out of or almost out of flour. 
The general feeling is that if the retailer 
will not follow this advice, the wholesaler 
should refuse to sell to him at any price. 
Some are pursuing this course, and good 
results are already apparent. 

Shipments of flour from the Middle 
West are reported to be from two to three 
weeks on the way, with some nearly two 
months out. Those from Buffalo and other 
near-by milling points are showing more 
or less delay, although not so much as 
those originating farther west. 





UNFAIR BAKERY COMPETITION 

Local bakery circles were stirred this 
week by news from Washington that the 
Federal Trade Commission had made 
formal complaint —_— a big baking 
company of New York, which has a branch 
baking plant in Cambridge, Mass., of un- 
fair methods of competition. 

This company is accused of violating 
the provisions of section 5 of the trade act 
by “daily giving gratis to each purchaser 
of its bread a quantity of b equal to 
the amount bought and paid for by such 
purchaser,” with “intent to stifle and sup- 
press competition in the manufacture and 
sale of bread.” 

The Commission disapproves any 
scheme in this war emergency to lessen the 
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food resources of the nation. Under- 
selling of smaller rivals by the big baking 
concerns would reduce our food resources, 
it is ar by squeezing the. smaller 
bakers out of business. 


. NOTES 

A sale of 10,000 second-hand jute sacks 
was made in this market this week at 20c 
each. 

The Warren Grocery Co., Inc., Boston, 
has been incorporated, with $20,000 
capital. : 

Wilfred F. Cote, baker, Worcester, 
Mass., is bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,109; 
assets, $448, 

Today there were 600 bbls patent rye 
flour sold at $9.75, in sacks, with straights 
at $9.25, all in sacks. 

Clinton White, of Melrose, Mass., a 
member of the State Public Service Com- 
mission of Massachusetts, the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Board of Trade, is dead, aged 73. He was 
for years a member of the Railroad Com- 
mission and the Harbor and Land Com- 
mission. 

The Ferguson bakery and the Fox bak- 
ery, both branches of the General Baking 
Co., have been having trouble with mem- 
bers of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers of America, over the discharge 
of a few men and women workers. The 
superintendent of the Ferguson bakery 
states, however, that the plants are work- 
ing up to full capacity, although this is 
denied by the union officials. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Mills had 
another rush of orders this week. With a 
good supply of wheat, they ran full time, 
and in some cases had to turn down orders. 
Demand was for quick shipment. Spot 
flour is scarce, and mills that could supply 
immediate shipment were much in favor. 
There were enough cars for the mills to 
get their shipments off promptly. 

Both spring and winter wheat flours 
were in big demand. Spring patents were 
held firmly at $11.30@11.35, wood, Bos- 
ton. One mill reported sales as low as 
$11, but this was an unusual price. In the 
city there was a strong demand from 
bakers and grocers for the best bread 
flour, which sold as low as $11, wood. 

Demand for first clear was sufficient to 
take all the mills made. Offerings were 
not large, however, and sales were made at 
55@7éc bbl under patents. Spring clears 
sold at $10.25@10.80, wood, Boston. Bos- 
ton paid as high as $6.75@7, jute, for 
spring low-grade, and New York $9, jute, 
for second clear. 

Winter wheat mills reported an ab- 
normally keen demand for straights. 
Prices were firm, sales being at $10.30, 
wood, Boston, and some orders had to be 
turned down. Offerings of winter wheat 
from western New York farmers were 
larger, and mills had enough, with what 
they received from the West, to keep them 
running full time. 

A heavy demand for rye flour kept rye 
mills grinding up to full —— They 
ran eo and day, and had more orders 
than they could fill. Sales were on the 
basis of $10, wood, Boston. Graham and 
entire wheat flour were steady at the 10c 
reduction made last week, Sales of gra- 
ham were made at $8.70, and entire whea! 
flour at $10.45@10.55, wood, Boston. 

Mills that had millfeed to offer for 
quick or even prompt shipment could get 
almost any price. One mill made sales of 
spring bran as high as $43, in 100’s, Bos- 
ton, an advance of $1.50@2 ton over last 
week. ‘There was also a good demand for 
ring ine and prices rose $2 ton, 
sales being made at $53, in 100’s, Boston. 
Winter bran, midatings and rye feed were 
in good demand at the $2 advance mace 
last week. 

THE OUTPUT 

The flour output of the Rochester mills 
this week was 15,200 bbls, of which 11,200 
were spring wheat flour. This represent- 
ed 75 per cent of capacity, compared with 
17,000, or 84 per cent, last week, 13,200, 
or 60 per cent, last year, and 18,500, or 90 
per cent, two years ago. 

NOTES 

O. E. Sands, of Sands, Taylor & Wood, 
Boston, flour handlers, visited the Van 
Vechten mill this week. 

Rochester bakers are ready to readjust 
their business to conform with the gov- 
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ernment regulations to go into effect Dec. 
10. 


A number of small bakeries in Syracuse 
are faced by a shutdown, owing to the 
sugar shortage and curtailed flour sup- 
ply. 

Brace M. Gallien, of Albany, has been 
appointed leader of section No. 117 of the 
War Emergency Organization of the Bak- 
ing Industry, covering 12 counties of 
eastern New York. 

Union bakers at the two Rochester 
branches of the General Baking Co. have 
been on ‘strike since Aug. 24. Business 
Agent Schlemmer has issued the follow- 
ing: “The General Baking Co. is circulat- 
ing stories to the effect that the strike at 
its Rochester branches, the Deininger and 
Rochester bakeries, has been settled. This 
is not so. The strike was called on Aug. 
24, and is still on. The men are asking a 
workday of eight hours and a living wage. 
‘They are determined to hold out until they 
win.” R. J. Arxrns. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Dec. 1—Flour was 
steady and quiet all week. The meager buy- 
ing was done mostly by exporters, whose 
capacity for absorbing offerings, and espe- 
cially winter straight, is apparently un- 
limited. The leading bakers, jobbers and 
grocers are well fixed as to supplies for the 
present, and are devoting their time and 
attention principally toward getting pur- 
chases to destination. 

Prices, while nominally steady, are now 
divided into three classes—those referring 
to spot goods, transit stuff and mill ship- 
ment, with a premium demanded for spot 
goods over transit stuff and for transit 
stuff over mill shipment. There is really 
a range in the asking price of transit stuff, 
since early shipments are held higher than 
later ones, yet the whole premium business 
seems to be more fanciful than real. Of- 
ferings were light. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
short patents, $10.90@11.05; standard 
brands, $10.65@10.80; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $10.30@10.55; 
first clears, $9.40@9.90; second clears, 
$8.40@8.90,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
and 20c more in wood. 

Soft winters were nominally quoted, at 
the close: patents, $10.40@10.55, wood, 20c 
less in sacks, 50c less in bulk. or buyer’s 
package; straights, near-by and western, 
and including 100 per cent run, $9.60@ 
9.75, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 15@20c more 
in second-hand sacks, 30@35c more in 
new cottons, or 50c more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: short patents, 
$10.85@11; long patents and straights, 
$10.60@10.75; clears, $9.40@9.90,—98-Ib 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20c more in 
wood. 

City mills enjoyed an active demand, 
domestic and export. They ran full time, 
-and advanced bran $3 ton and middlings 
$1; flour unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 85,314 
bbls; destined for export, 65,033. 


NOTES 

Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
100; number now in port, 57. 

John G. Beck, grain fumigation, has 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
1,252,098 bus—534,077 wheat, 418,021 oats 
and 300,000 rye. 

A. W. Mears, J. Ross Myers and C. H. 
Gibbs are the flour quotations committee 
on ’change for December. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Baltimore has decided to 
forego its usual banquet this year. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 1, 2,784,554 bbls, compared 
with 2,798,154 for same period last year. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29 to Dec. 1, 13,061 bus; year ago, 
35,163, Range of prices this week, $1.40 
@2.10; last year, 88c@1.02. 

The 15 or 18 Dutch steamers which have 
been here for months, and originally took 
on 2,709,805 bus grain for Holland, are 
still in port, piling up charges. 

George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., 
grain, feed and hay, has returned from a 
business trip to Chicago and points in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 

A. W. a vice-president Balti- 
more & Ohio road, has been selected 


by the Railroads’ War Board to direct 
train operations of eastern roads under 





$10.80@11 for patent and $9.75@10.20 
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the pooling agreement, with offices at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. , 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Dec. 1, 1,319,042 bus; same 
time last year, 1,274,779. Range of prices 
= week, $1.85@2.18; last year, $1.200@ 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is dis- 
playing for the first time its “service flag,” 
which contains 13 stars for the original 
colonies and the figures 1,558 as the num- 
ber of Baltimore & Ohio men who are now 
in the army and navy. 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co. and Fuel Administrator 
for Maryland, has named for state and 
local advisory committees R. E. Lee Mar- 
shall, Charles England, Robert F. Rob- 
erts, John H. Gildea, Jr., and Herbert 
Sheridan. 

Allen, the 10-year-old son of Food Ad- 
ministrator Herbert C. Hoover, was 
brought to Baltimore by his father and 
mother Thursday evening and operated on 
for appendicitis Friday morning at the 
Johns Fiopkins Hospital. Latest reports 
are that the patient is getting along nicely. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in No- 
vember, 5,176,836 bus; exports, 3,623,903. 
Receipts in November, 1916, 7,725,934 bus; 
exports, 7,847,810. Receipts from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 1, 1917, 73,845,067 bus; exports, 
62,109,115. Receipts from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
1, 1916, 119,725,882 bus; exports, 113,- 
592,564. 

Work is being rushed on the quarter- 
master’s supply depot for the United 
States army at Curtis Bay, near Balti- 
more, which will cost more than $3,000,000, 
front for over two miles on Curtis Creek 
and include at least 500 acres, which may 
be extended to 1,000 when the final survey 
has been completed. ; 

The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in special session Nov. 28, adopted 
the following: “Resolved, That on all 
grain or other commodities bought on 
Baltimore rate or delivery basis, the war 
revenue tax on freight transportation 
shall be paid by the seller. Any departure 
from the foregoing shall be considered a 
violation of our rules.” 

_It is said the present supply of skilled 
labor in the shipyards is so inadequate that 
the shipyards have established schools at 
which they will train men for the work, 
detailing certain of their own superior 
workmen for the purpose and paying the 
students while they are learning, and that, 
as a further inducement, the government 
will exempt all shipyard workers from the 
draft. 

Lewis C. Rice, president City Baking 
Co., has been made chairman for Mary- 
land of the Maryland-West Virginia Dis- 
trict War Emergency Council of Bakers, 
co-operating with the United States Food 
Administration, and has sent a letter to the 
bakers throughout this territory inviting 
them to come together for a discussion of 
the situation and for the adoption of a 
uniform formula for making bread in ac- 
cordance with government requirements. 

Delcher, Harper & Co., local agents 
California Associated Raisin Co., are 
offering $50 in cash prizes for the best 
Liberty Bread recipe. It may be made 
partly of wheat flour combined with corn, 
rice, rye, barley, oatmeal, potatoes or other 
materials, but the recipe must call for a 
bread in which seedless raisins are used. 
The recipes must be received not later 
than noon, Dec. 7, and the prize winners 
will be announced Dee. 11. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Puraperputia, Pa., Dec. 1—The mar- 
ket for flour was rather unsettled during 
the week, with prices irregular and in some 
cases covering a wide range. The s 
situation showed comparatively little 
change. Supplies were a little larger, and 
buyers were operating only as impelled 
by actual necessity. Offerings were about 
sufficient to cover uirements. 

Inquiry for forward shipment continued 
active, and a large amount of business 
could be accomplished if the mills were 
in a position to be able to offer to any 
extent. 

Kansas flour, while not so strong as re- 
cently ‘noted, still commands a premium 
over spring wheat flour. Prices range 
$10. 11.20 for patent and $9.75@10.20 
for clears, all in wood. 

Spring wheat flours generally 
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for clears; in wood. Occasional transac- 
tions were reported during the week, but 
many of the mills are s a on 
to any extent and are practically out o 
the miarket. A few are quoting slightly 
lower figures, but have little or nothing to 
offer, and quotations are largely nominal. 

Soft winter flours have shown compara- 
tively little change, and prices are stead- 
ily held at $10.10@10.25, wood, for 
straight. 


NOTES . 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 27,310,- 
439 bus, against 35,767,100 for the same 
time last year. 

Harry P. Gallaher, vice-president and 
man of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., was here this week. 

Figures prepared by the statistical ex- 
perts of the state department of agricul- 
ture show that the wheat acreage sown 
this year increased from 1,382,106 to 
1,250,590. The rye acreage advanced from 
263,596 to 267,386. 

Final estimates of the corn yield in 
Pennsylvania this year make it 65,260,885 
bus, against 64,246,854 last year, the av- 
erage production per acre being 41 bus, 
against $37 in 1916. Lancaster leads the 
counties with a production of more than 
5,000,000 bus. The crop of buckwheat was 
5,570,124 bus, a gain of about 1,200,000 
bus in a year. Fifty-eight counties show 
an increased crop. The average yield per 
acre was 17.6 bus, against 15 last year. 

Samvet S. Danrets. 


BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Millers here 
have at last filled up the local trade, and 
expect to hear no more from that quarter 
for several months. The situation is also 
easier in other directions, but there is still 
sufficient demand to keep some buyers on 
the anxious seat concerning supplies, and 
they are willing to pay the prices asked 
by millers. 

In fact, in some cases, where the best 
patents were wanted quickly, the price 
was not asked, merely time of shipment. 
As a rule, the mills are sold ahead to the 
limit, on the best spring patents, and there 
is no over-supply of clears, while low- 
grades are dull. 

Prices are lower on patents, strong for 
clears and easy for low-grades in all-sized 
lots. Locally there was a decline of 25c 
by some mills, while others remained 
steady. A rather strong point in the 
market at present is that dealers who 
bought western flour are unable to supply 
their trade, as it is held up somewhere. 

Winter wheat millers are offering quite 
liberally, and have reduced prices 20@25c 
bbl. There is a fairly good demand in 
mixed cars. Short winter patent is quot- 
ed at $10.50, standard at $10.25 and pastry 
at $10, in cotton 1’s, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour steady, with a good demand. 
No. 1, $10.50; straight, $9.45; dark, $9.05, 
—in cotton 1/’s, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed is unsettled. There is a wild 
demand for bran, and the market is bare, 
the mills being sold ahead as far as per- 
mitted. It is almost impossible to quote 
a price, as some buyers, who are in urgent 
need, will pay almost anything within rea- 
son. Lots of 10 to 25 cars had to be 
turned down, the mills being unable to 
furnish even a small fraction. 

Mixed cars of feed and bran are keep- 
ing them busy. Standard middlings are 
Haerevang | falling away, and jobbers are 
ooking for $1@2 below bran in a week 
or two. Flour middlings lower and weak. 
Red dog barely steady. Winter feeds are 
almost out of sight, and scarce. Bran is 
quoted at $42.70, middlings at $50.20 and 
mixed feed at $49.20, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is in limited sup- 
ply, and all in the hands of jobbers. The 
mills here are not grinding, as no corn fit 
for their purpose is offered. Hominy feed 
is scarce and strong. Gluten feed firm, 
and regular dealers have none for sale. 
Cottonseed meal higher, and offerings 
light. Oil meal strong, and but little in 
the market. 

Rolled oats active and strong. Oat 
hulls, reground, higher, sellers asking 
$24.50, sacked, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat 
scarce and quoted at $3.35@3.50 per 100 
Ibs, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat flour is 
selling readily at $7 per 100 lbs in 5-lb 
paper bags. 





THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here, allowing 
for the holiday, was 156,500 bbls, or 94 
per cent of capacity, compared with 171,- 
900 last week, 126,100, or 76 per cent, in 
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1916, 159,450, or 96 per cent, in 1915, 
133,200, or 97 per cent, in 1914, and 109,- 
500, or 80 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain by lake for the week 
were 5,728,000 bus, compared with 6,121,- 
000 last year. 


Cold weather struck the northern sec- 
tion of this state a few days ago, 15 de- 
grees below zero. 

Stocks of wheat here are increasing, but 
are not yet up to last year, when there 
were 8,742,000 bus in store. 4 

The Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., of North 
Kast, Pa., has let a contract for a 400-bbl 
mill to the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

A. H. Baxter and J. W. Pettapiece, of 
the A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co., are in Nashville, Tenn. 

W. D. Sanderson, lake grain agent of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, has resigned 
and joined the staff of Manager F. F. 
Henry, of the Wasburn-Crosby Co. 

The latest report is that all the canal- 
boats will be taken over by the govern- 
ment for use somewhere along the coast. 
Owners will be glad to get rid of some of 
the old craft. 

The trial of the Thompson Milling Co. 
vs. the Maryland Casualty Co., over the 
collapse of the mill at Middleport, N. Y., 
was held at Lockport, N. Y., and resulted 
in a non-suit for the plaintiff. 

It was hardly correct to say in The 
Northwestern Miller last week that the 
Buffalo mills operated seven days in each 
of the two last weeks, as the only Sunday 
in November which the “big mill” ran was 
on the fourth day of the month. 

While an attempt will be made to keep 
steamers in the lake grain trade running 
later than usual, everything depends on 
the weather. There were years when ves- 
sels arrived in Buffalo on Christmas Day 
and later, but what seems to trouble the 
grain men is where are the cargoes to fill 
the boats? E. BANGasser. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., Dec. 1.—There were 
many offerings of flour this week, prob- 
ably due to exporters, who are not being 
granted licenses and who had bookings, 
making offers outright themselves or 
through the mills. The trade is of the 
opinion that this flour is of inferior grade 
to that it has been using in the past or can 
book at present from mills with whom it 
has been dealing steadily. 

Some dealers are getting reconciled to 
the fact that the government’s needs will 
eventually do away with certain grades, 
and that mills with an established trade 
and steady call for certain brands will 
have only one grade to offer. The belief 
is that high patents or first grades will 
cease to exist, at least for the duration of 
the war, as far as the trade consumption 
is concerned. 

One baker is reported having refused a 
car of flour from a mill with which he had 
booking hard wheat patent flour, on 
account of the percentage of soft wheat 
flour it contained, having himself booked 
soft wheat flour at a lower figure. His 
contention was that he had booked prior 
to the government ruling in reference to 
blending and, therefore, should obtain an 
allowance. 

Kansas patents are offered at $10.40@ 
10.70; first clears, $9.70@9.80; Minnesota 
ye $10.60; North Dakota patents, 

10.40@10.55; soft winter wheat patents, 
$10.50@10.70,—basis 98-lb cottons, in car 
lots from mill, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Board of Trade quotations: Hard 
spring Minnesota. and Dakota patents, 
$11.40@11.65. Kansas patent, $11@11.25; 
straights, $10.75@11. Soft winter wheat 
patents, $10.75@11; straights, $10.50@ 
10.75. Bran, on track, $2.10@2.12 per 
100 Ibs, tagged. Oats, bulk, on track: No. 
2 white, 801,,c bu; No. 3 white, 80c; No. 2 
mixed, 79c. Corn products: corn meal, 
$8.80 bbl; cream meal, $10; grits, coarse 
or fine, $10.10; hominy, $10. Owing to un- 
certainty of the market, dealers decline to 
make quotations on corn. Exports are 
very small. 





NOTES 

Morris Blanck, baker and confectioner, 
is now located in his up-to-date sanitary 
shop at 922 Teche Street. 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 27 
cars; corn, 409; oats, 12; barley, 13; rye, 
6. Stock in elevators: wheat, 46,000 bus; 
corn, 40,000; oats, 248,000; rye, 102,000; 
barley, 428,000. Georce L. Ferry. 
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CANADIAN MILLS ORGANIZING 


The news that the flour mills of western 
Canada are getting together in an asso- 
ciation for the protection of their common 
interests is the best that has come out of 
that part of Canada in a long while. Such 
an organization has been long overdue, No 
group of flour millers on this continent 
have greater need of an organization for 
mutual support and benefit. 

The country mills of western Canada 
have been inarticulate on a score of occa- 
sions in recent years when influences were 
at work for their destruction, and never 
have they stood more in need of a voice 
than now. Nothing but good can come of 
this present movement, good of the mill- 
ers, good of their country. The North- 
western Miller wishes the new Canadian 
association success. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

The movement and sale of flour from 
Canadian mills continues unabated. Out- 
put is limited only by the supply of wheat. 
Many mills are unable to get their re- 
quirements, and are growing uneasy about 
the future. It is no trouble to seil flour, 
once the wheat to make it has been se- 
cured, The Wheat Export Co. is taking 
all surpluses at its regular prices, which 
work out at $10.15 bbl for Manitobas in 
bulk, f.o.b. seaboard, and $9.70 bbl in bulk 
for Ontario winters. 

Quotations: Manitoba first patents, 
$11.50 bbl; seconds, $11; first clears, 
$10.60; 90 per cent winters, $10.20,—all 
in 98-lb bags, delivered, in mixed-car lots 
with feed, Ontario points. Straight cars 
of Ontario winters in new bags, $10.10 
f.o.b. Toronto. Blended flour in wood, 
$11.15 bbl. 


MILLFEED FIRMER 


Demand for millfeed is such that all 
available supplies are assimilated as fast 
as .they can be offered, and prices show 
increasing firmness. Bran is selling at $35 
@37 ton; shorts, $42@43; middlings, $47 
@50; reground oat hulls, $23; feed flour, 
$65@66, delivered in straight- or mixed- 
car lots at Ontario points. 


ROLLED OATS ADVANCING 


The state of the oats market and de- 
mand for the products is forcing rolled 
oats and oatmeal to higher levels. Choice 
grades of rolled oats could not now be 
bought at less than $4.45@4.50 ver bag of 
90-lbs, while oatmeal in 98-lb bags is worth 
$5@5.15 for best grades, delivered On- 
tario points. 

WHEAT 

Manitoba wheat is scarce at elevator 
and milling points in Ontario. Of the 
10,000,000 or more bus in store at lake 
and Bay ports, only a small quantity be- 
longs to Ontario mills or grain firms. Some 
of the big elevators are closed to mill busi- 
ness. Offers of No. 1 northern were made 
to mills during the week at $2.33 bu, track, 
Bay ports; No. 2 northern, $2.30; No. 4 
all-rail, delivered, $2.24%,. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
light. Farmers are waiting for winter 
roads. ‘The standard price remains at 
$2.22 bu, in store, Montreal, but some 
mills are paying a premium over this 
figure, in some cases as much as 6c. bu. 
How these mills expect to get their money 
back does not appear. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Deliveries of Ontario oats are limited, 
while demand is good and all offerings are 
absorbed. No. 2 white grade is quoted at 
74@5c bu, track, country points; No. 3 


white, 73@74c; No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 791%c, in store, Fort William; new 
Ontario barley, $1.22@1.23 bu, track, 
country points; peas, $3.70@3.80; buck- 
wheat, $1.45@1.50; rye, $1.75. 


NOTES 


The quantity of Manitoba oats in store 
at wy ! ports is 685,000 bus; barley, 662,- 
000; flaxseed, 8,000. 


Ontario farmers have finished their 
plowing and other fieldwork for the year. 
The area ready for spring sowing has 
been reduced by shortage of labor. 

A part of the of the public 
loan which was subscribed for this month 
by the people of Canada will be used to 
finance grain and flour purchases for ac- 
count of the allies. 

S. J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd., have sold 
their 250-bbl flour mill at Preston, Ont., 
-to the Morrow Cereal Co. John Kennedy, 
formerly sales-manager of the Canadian 
Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is to be- 
come manager of the mill. 

The flour mills of Ontario have respond- 
ed very well to the request of the food 
controller with respect to licenses, par- 
ticulars concerning output, wheat require- 
ments, etc. Many are not clear as to what 
is expected of them, but there is a spirit 
of willingness to comply with all neces- 
sary regulations. 

The food controller for Canada is tight- 
ening up on exports of foodstuffs to any 
but necessitous members of the entente. 
Every effort will be made to reserve every 
possible pound of food for shipment to 
Europe, and to this end shipments even to 
other British countries, such as the West 
Indies, will be closely controlled. 

James Wilson & Sons, Fergus, Ont., 
have their new oatmeal mill well on the 
way. The building will be roofed in by 
Feb. 1, and it is hoped that a part of the 
plant will be in operation by April. The 
whole mill will be ready by June. This 
mill replaces one burned on Sept. 30. Its 
capacity when finished will be 500 bbls. 

During September, last, Canada im- 
ported from the United States 6,637 bbls 
wheat flour, at a value of $63,863. Total 
imports for the six months of fiscal year 
ended with September were 24,437 bbls, 
valued at $235,074. Presumably, these 
imports represent soft winter wheat flour 
that was wanted for biscuit-making, most- 
ly in Alberta and British Columbia. 

A. C. McLeod, Stratford, Ont., who re- 
cently amalgamated his milling business 
at that place with the Canadian Cereal & 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, has as- 
sumed the general management of the new 
company and is perfecting plans for the 
future. It is expected that the head office 
of the new company will be in Stratford. 
The combined capacity of these mills is 
1,800 bbls flour and 600 bbls oatmeal. 


: MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Dec. 1.—A feature of 
the milling industry for the week has been 
the continued strong upward tendency of 
the market for jute. In consequence, 
manufacturers of jute bags have issued a 
price list announcing a further advance, 
and 98-lb flour bags are now — at 
32c each, equivalent to 64c on a barrel of 
flour. . 

There were no important developments 
in the flour situation. A large volume of 
business continues to be done in spring 
wheat flour for domestic and export ac- 
count. Sales of first patents for local and 
country account were made at $11.60, sec- 
onds at $11.10, and strong bakers at $10.90 
bbl in bags, and 30c more in wood, de- 
livered to the trade. 

Winter wheat flour is unchan Sup- 
plies on t are small, but ample to meet 
all immediate requirements, and dealers 
here who have returned from a trip 








bre the Ontario milling sections say 
that the shipments to this market will in- 
crease as soon as farmers commence mar- 
keting their wheat more freely. 

There is a steady demand here for these 
grades of flour, and a fair amount of 
business is passing at firm prices. Sales 
of broken lots of 90 per cent patents were 
made at $10.70@11 bbl in wood, and at 
$5.20@5.35 per bag, delivered to the trade. 

A strong feeling prevails in millfeed, 
owing to large inquiry from all sources. 
There has been no general advance in 
prices, but an outside mill claims to be 

ing mixed cars of bran at $37 ton, and 
shorts at $42, while local millers still quote 
bran at $35, shorts at $40, and middlings 
at $48@50, including bags, delivered to 
the trade. 

With reference to millfeed exports to 
the United States, millers who sold large 
lines to American buyers previous to the 
embargo on such shipments have applied 
for licenses to complete their contracts, 
but these have not been granted in all 
cases. 

In sympathy with the strength in Cana- 
dian oats, a much stronger feeling has 
prevailed for rolled oats and prices have 
advanced 35c per bag. Demand continues 

, and an active business has been 

one in broken lots of standard grades at 

$4.65 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the 
trade. 

There has been a fairly good demand 
for coarse grains for export account, and 
sales of some round lots of Ontario No. 2 
rye were made at $1.78 bu at Ontario 
points; also a few cars of Manitoba No. 
3 and No. 4 barley were sold. * 


BREAD ADVANCES TWO CENTS 


On Nov. 26 the bakers of Montreal an- 
nounced an advance in prices of bread of 
2c per loaf, which was attributed to the 


- fact that the bread war that had been 


on for the past three months was over. 
“Some people thought the bread war was 
a fine thing at first,” said one baker, “but 
five bakeries have closed down in the last 
two weeks, and the rest of us are counting 
up our deficits since it was started. The 
bakers who began the war had stocks of 
flour on hand which they had bought be- 
fore the rise in prices. The result has been 
that the public has had bread below cost 
for three months. The present price of 
12c for an unwrapped loaf of 11% lbs and 
10c for a wrap 1-lb loaf are justified 
by the prevailing prices of flour and other 


ingredients.” 
To back up his statement this baker 
referred to the last issue of the Labor 


Gazette, issued recently, in which W. F. 
O’Connor made a statement to the effect 
that, in Montreal, bakers were paying an 
ave of $9.40 bbl for their flour, which 
brought the actual cost of bread without 
profit to 6.77¢ for a 1-lb loaf and 10.66c 
for a 11%-lb loaf. 

These figures were compiled in Septem- 
ber, but all contracts had run out since 
then, and they were now paying an average 
of $11.35 bbl, blending first and second 
patents. Formerly, contracts were booked 
for a year at a time, but now mills will 
only commit themselves for 30 days in 
advance. 

At present a war loaf costs as much as 
a fine white loaf, but bakers state that, if 
corn comes into the market at lower 
prices, it will be possible to put out a 
cheaper loaf, containing about 40 per cent 
of coarse grain flour. 

The law forbidding the return of un- 
sold bread to the bakers is being carried 
out successfully in the city, but as no 
similar action has been taken by the out- 
lying municipalities, Montreal bakers are 
having difficulty in carrying out these 
regulations when dealing with their cus- 
tomers. A tion has been sent to the 
food cont asking that these outlying 


municipalities be urged to put the same 
law into effect. 

At a meeting of the City Council, held 
Nov. 28, the attention of the food con- 
troller was drawn ‘to the increase in the 

rice of bread from 20c to 24c per 3-lb 
oaf, and he was requested to fix a maxi- 
mum price. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Dec. 1.—The situa- 
tion in western Canada as regards flour 
has not changed. Mills continue to run to 
capacity, and are booked to the end of the 
month, both with domestic and export 
orders. 

Today’s cash prices for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots, f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers 
and jobbers, 10c under. Winni quo- 
tations apply from Port Arthur on the 
east to Portage la Prairie on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c bb! 
under the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan 
20c under, and in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, where 
the Winnipeg list is effective. 

Demand for millfeeds is exceptionally 
keen, and the majority of western mills 
are considerably oversold. Prices have 
not changed. Today’s quotations: bran, 
$34 ion; shorts, $38; special middlings, 
$46; red dog or feed flour, $52,—straight- 
or mixed-car lots, in 100-lb bags, delivere« 
f.o.b. cars, western Ontario, Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan. 

In consequence of the heavy demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, western cere:! 
mills have advanced their prices this week. 
Today’s prices: $4.35 per 80-lb bag of 
rolled oats in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point 
of delivery; granulated oatmeal, $5.5 
per 98-lb bag. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


This market has had a fairly active 
week, with millers and the government 
buyers taking all offerings.. Receipts of 
wheat at Winnipeg continue to average 
well. The fixed price of wheat at Winni- 
peg is $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern 
and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern, in 
store, Fort William. 

There has been a fairly good demand 
for cash oats. Eastern buyers were in thie 
market, and some government buying ws 
reported.. Prices have made several a:l- 
vances during the week, No. 2 Canadian 
western closing at 783¢c bu, in store, Fort 
William; barley, $1.23; flaxseed, $2.95',. 


WESTERN CANADIAN CROPS 


The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Ass0- 
ciation, Winnipeg, has issued the follow- 
ing estimate of crops in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta for 1917: Wheat, 
13,800,000 acres at 14.5 bus per acre, 
200,100,000 bus. Oats, 7,470,000 acres at 
27 bus per acre, 201,690,000 bus. Barley, 
1,400,000 acres at 20.2 bus per acre, 28,- 
280,000 bus. Flaxseed, 690,000 acres at 
6.1 bus per acre, 4,209,000 bus. 

GOVERNMENT FLOUR BUYER 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of George H. Kelly, of Win- 
nipeg, to the office of flour buyer for the 


British ernment in western Canada. 
Mr. K is. well equip for such 4 
position, having been in flour business 
all his life. He with the Ogilvie 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in Winnipeg, some 
28 years ago, later going to the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, 
Ont., where he id the position of gen- 
eral superintendent for 90 years. He 
eventually left this company to supern- 
tend the building of the Ogilvie mill at 
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Medicine Hat, Alta., afterwards identify- 
ing himself with the mill supply business 
of the Theodore Kipp Co., Ltd., Winni- 


POMir. Kelly will do all the buying of flour 


for Britain and her allies, from the Great 
Lakes west to the Pacific Coast. His head- 
quarters will be at the offices of the Wheat 
Export Co., Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, 
through which concern he will operate. 


NOTES 

The Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., Calgary, 
reports work on its mill progressing 
steadily. 

It is reported that the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Co. will build an elevator 
at Port Arthur, at a cost of $450,000. 

The province of Saskatchewan shows a 
remarkable increase in the number of its 
live stock and poultry this year. The pro- 
vincial government is encouraging this 
movement with the greatest interest. 

Meetings have been held in Winnipeg 
this week by the newly formed millers’ 
committee of the food controller’s office, 
for the discussion of issues relating to the 
operation of the flour mills of western 
Canada, 

There is not at present the market for 
Manitoba oats in Ontario that is usually 
to be found at this time of year. High 
prices and poor quality combine to retard 
sales. Moreover, Ontario has a good crop 
of her own. 

Farmers of western Canada are taking 
full advantage of the unusually open 
weather which still prevails, and fall plow- 
ing is general. Reports indicate that 
acreage plowed will exceed that of pre- 
vious years by many thousands of acres. 

J. W. McGregor, Brandon, Man., has 
heen appointed food controller for west- 
ern Canada. Experience has shown that 
the western situation cannot be handled 
from Ottawa. Eastern Canada and east- 
ern Canadians have no understanding of 
the problems of the West, and no time to 
study them.. This new arrangement is a 
decided improvement on the old. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors has 
received assurance from the British gov- 
ernment, through the Wheat Export Co., 
New York, that the price fixed for Cana- 
dian wheat will be guaranteed for remain- 
der of crop year. This relieves the coun- 
try of a great uncertainty. The matter of 
such a guaranty has been under consider- 
ation for some time, and has been the sub- 
ject of protracted negotiations. 

The government of Saskatchewan has 
issued a statement showing what may be 
taken as final figures of acreages under 
various grains in that province this year. 
Wheat is given 8,273,253 acres, a decrease 
of 758,856 from final of last year. Taking 
this year’s acreage at the Dominion gov- 
ernment’s estimate of 1534 bus yield ner 
acre, a total crop of over 130,000,000 bus 


is obtained for Saskatchewan. This is 
probably very close to the truth. 
G. Rock. 





Saskatchewan Company Prosperous 


At the annual meeting of the Saskatch- 
ewan Co-operative Elevator Co. Ltd., 
which was held at Regina on Nov. 21, re- 
ports were submitted showing a profit of 
$350,572, after allowing for interest on 
loans, depreciation, war taxes, etc. The 
total assets of the company show an in- 
crease of $1,500,000 over a year ago. A 
dividend of 8 per cent is declared, which 
accounts for $70,945 of the profits, leav- 
ing a balance of $279,807 for disposal. 
The company is in sound financial condi- 
tion, and the shareholders’ interest is now 
about $2,000,000. 

During the year 41 elevators were add- 

ed to the system, and during the season 
24.558,637 bus of grain were handled and 
32,359,725 bus passed through the 258 ele- 
vators of the company. Forty-one new 
locals were organized in the year, making 
a total of 302, with 19,317 shareholders, 
aggregating 55,600 shares. 
.. the commission department handled 
33,518,836 bus of grain, which includes the 
company’s purchased grain, 93 per cent 
of all farmers’ grain put through the ele- 
vators, and 1,353 cars loaded over the 
platform, Four hundred and ninety-six 
shareholders and 44 employees have joined 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 


France has decided to requisition all. 
grain, and put the mills under government 
control to supply bread at a standard 
Price in all parts of the country. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 28,180, or 60 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 45,165, or 96 per cent, last 
week, 19,866, or 48 per cent, a year ago, 
23,394, or 57 per cent, two years ago, and 
26,500, or 65 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 42,345, or 74 per cent of ge 
against 48,460, or 85 per cent, last week, 
37,150, or 65 per cent, a year ago, and 
36,316, or 64 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


A healthy small-lot trade continues in 
local territory for soft wheat flours, but 
hard and soft wheat blends are in less 
demand. The mills complain that some 
Montana mills are not complying with the 
government regulations as to the use of 
15 per cent of soft wheat in hard wheat 
flours, and are successfully using the 
argument in selling bakers that they are 
still selling a straight hard wheat flour. 
This naturally curtails sales of bakers 
flour made by port mills containing the 
required percentage of soft wheat, quoted 
at $9.90 bbl, as these alleged hard wheat 
Montana flours are offered within 30@40c 
bbl of this price. 

.Port mills quote soft wheat flour on the 
basis of $10 bbl for blue-stem family pat- 
ent in 49’s, 

Very little Dakota flour is offered here 
at present. The quotation for first pat- 
ent is $11@11.15 bbl. Montana first pat- 
ent is quoted at $10.20@10.30 bbl, in 98's, 
on track. The volume of trade is meas- 
ured by current requirements. 

Fastern rye flour is quoted at $9.75 bbl 
in 98’s; graham, $9.60; whole wheat, $9.80 

10 


Millfeed continues in heavy Gemand, 
‘with mills far behind the requirements of 
the trade. To jobbers, $30 ton is quoted 
for bran and $33 for millfeed. 


GRAHAM FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The greatest anomaly in wheat conser- 
vation is the large increase in the use of 
graham and whole-wheat flours. In this 
part of the country, at least, the bakers 
are selling large quantities of graham 
and whole-wheat flour bread on wheatless 
days. and throughout the week, and the 
public, apparently in ignorance that gra- 
ham bread is made from wheat, instead of 
aiding to conserve our wheat supplies, is 
taking one of the most effective means to 
exhaust them. 

In the case of coarse graham flour, for 


- instance, where 100 Ibs of wheat make 


100 Ibs of flour, not only are the constitu- 
ents of white bread consumed in this 
form, but also the constituents of mill- 
feed. The latter is quite as serious a loss 
as the former, since there is an alarming 
deficiency of all feeds in the Pacific 
Northwest, It would appear to be time 
that the Food Administration take steps 
to curtail this double source of wheat 
supply exhaustion. 
NOTES 

Rolled oats have been advanced 50c bbl 
to $10.75 in 90-Ib sacks. 

The new 200-bbl mill of the Judith 
(Mont.) Milling Co. has begun operating. 

Plans are being considered by Charles 
Graham, of Peck, Idaho, for a mill at 
Orofiino, Idaho. 

An unconfirmed report is current of a 
cargo of Australian wheat being on ‘pas- 
sage to Puget Sound. 

Flour receipts at Seattle for the season, 
801 cars, against 844 last year; at Port- 
land 380, against 788. 





The Wheat Corporation has begun to 
m wheat for ship- 
ment to Great Falls, Mont., for the use 


of Montana mills, 

No. 2 Canadian western feed oats are 
quoted at $53.50 ton; 38-lb white clip 
eastern oats, $52; No. 2 feed barley, 
$56.50; No. 3 eastern yellow corn, Decem- 
ber shipment, $60. 

The F. M. Martin Grain & Milling Co., 
of Cheney, Wash., has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $500,000. The company is 
increasing its mill capacity from 300 bbls 
to 800, and adding greater storage. 

The transportation bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has temporarily aban- 
doned its efforts to restore direct service 
between Seattle and the Hawaiian Islands, 
on account of the abnormal water trans- 
portation conditions. 

Hay at millfeed prices, on account of 
car shortage, heavy demand and high 
levels for all feeds, is causing a very 
acute situation with the dairy and stock 
interests. Timothy is quoted at $34.50 
ton, and alfalfa at $25. 

Heavy grinding of club wheat straights 
for government flour orders is rapidly 
exhausting supplies of this grain, nearly 
90 per cent of Pacific northwestern club 
having been used up. Some is still held 
in the country, but at coast terminals it is 
almost impossible to obtain it. Many of 
the mills, however, still have fair supplies. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Dec. 1.—There 
was practically no change in the flour 
market this week. Jobbers and large bak- 
ers are generally well suppliéd with flour 
until Jan. 1, and business is almost wholly 
confined to the small-lot buyer. 

North Coast mills made no change in 

rices. Blue-stem patents were offered 
at $10.25@10.50 bbl. Eastern prices were 
firmer, particularly Montana mills, which 
advanced 20c bbl. Kansas first patents 
were quoted at $11.25@11.50; Dakota first 
patents, $11.50@11.75; Montana first pat- 
ents, $10.90@11.10,—delivered San Fran- 





cisco, 
Millfeed is strong, with an increased 
demand, and’ as deliveries are still some- 
what restricted, due largely to the short- 
age of tonnage from the north, there is 
every indication for a continued firm 


market. Bran is now $37@38 ton; shorts, ° 


$41@42. Red bran is particularly scarce, 
and was advanced $1@2 this week, and is 
now selling at $36@37 ton. 


C. B. Sharp, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., returned this week from a 10 days’ 
trip, visiting the trade in the southern 
part of the state. He reports that bakers 
are fairly well supplied with flour for 
their near-by requirements, and are show- 
ing a rather indifferent attitude toward 
purchasing for future needs. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Dec. 1.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week was 
27,183 bbls, or 82 per cent of capacity, 
against 29,119, or 88 per cent, last week. 

The local flour market was without spe- 
cial feature. The demand from the trade 
was moderate, and retailers reported sales 
rather under normal. 

Millfeed retained all its recent strength. 
Millers are still quoting bran at $32 and 
shorts at $35 on spot, with the demand ex- 
ceeding offerings. That dealers look for 
no early weakening of the situation was 
shown by the sale at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change today of 200 tons January bran at 
$34 and 200 tons January shorts at $86. 

The feed grains are likewise strong. 
Local oats sold early in the week at $56 
ton, though the closing bid at the session 
today was $54.50. Barley is held at $54@ 
55, with a moderate demand. One hun- 
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dred tons of eastern yellow corn, Febru- 
ary delivery, brought $58 at the board. 
 - NOTES 

There were no exports of flour or wheat 
from this port during November. 

The movement of flour from the in- 
terior is light, November receipts at Port- 
land being 30,000 bbls, against 44,400 in 
the same month last year. 

Wheat receipts were heavier, despite the 
embargo in force in the first half of the 
month, the local arrivals being 962,000 bus, 
against 629,200 in November, 1916. Oats 
receipts were 1,770 tons, against 2,295, and 
barley 700 tons, against 455, in November 
last year. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHviLte, Tenn., Dec. 1.—There was 
little change noted in the flour trade in 
the Southeast this week. Demand con- 
tinued good, sales falling very little below 
the output of the mills. Shipping instruc- 
tions were active, and mills had no diffi- 
culty in securing all of the business they 
desired. . 

The shortage of cars is causing some 
delay in movement of flour, but up to this 
time mills have been able to get out ship- 
ments in a fairly satisfactory way, con- 
sidering the congestion that prevails 
throughout the country. Mills continue to 
obtain sufficient wheat to operate above 
normal output for this season, but have 
no surplus. 

Flour prices were slightly easier, con- 
cessions of 5@10c being made, with quo- 
tations at the end of the week substantial- 
ly as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $10.75@10.90; standard or regular 
patents, $10.20@10.50, mainly $10.30; 
long patents, 15c under standard; low- 
grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Rehandlers say that it is hard to get 
Minnesota and Kansas flours, with fair 
demand. Quotations have wide range, 
being about the same on spring wheat and 
hard winter wheat patents, which are 
— at $10.25@10.70, delivered Nash- 
ville. ° 

Interest continues to grow in corn and 
its products, with a good many mills re- 
suming. Corn meal is a shade easier at 
$3.20@3.40 per 96-lb bag. The corn mar- 
ket is very much mixed on account of so 
much moisture in new-crop grain, and 
prices are difficult to make, ranging $1.55 
@1.75 for No. 3 white in different sec- 
tions. 

Millfeed has continued to gather 
strength, with an advance of $1@2 ton 
this week, and demand active. Quotations: 
wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $36.50@38; standard middlings, 
$46@50. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 172,890 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 129,596, or 80.7 per cent 
of capacity. This compared with 133,950 
bbls and 81.5 per cent of capacity last 
week, 74 per cent the same week last year, 
88.5 the same week in 1915, 51.1 in 1914, 
52.1 in 1913 and 51.6 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: ~ 
Nov. 24 


i. ae 12,800 14,800 

, rrr 313,000 313,500 

Wey. Ber oe eae 40,000 31,500 

Gees: WE ceeded ccccs te 891,000 1,042,500 
: NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 116 cars. 

John A. Coleman will build a flour mill 
at Ozark, Ark. . 

Owen Williams will rebuild the flour 
mill and cotton gin recently burned at 
Melbourne, Ark. 

The Green River Milling Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky., succeeds the Mayhew Milling 
Co. C. A. Parker and J. C. Bunch com- 
pose the company, which has installed 
new machinery for a daily output of 85 
bbls flour. 

The Alabama Milling & Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Attalla, Ala., recently incorpo- 
rated with $160,000 capital, will add a flour 
mill equipment to its present corn plant, 
with capacity for 100 bbls flour and 2,400 
bus corn. A. Brown, C. B. Forman and 
R. O. Noojin are members of the com- 
pany. 

Joun Leirer. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, DEC. 1 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, 98- 
Ib cotton, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants ..........+505. $10.50@10.60 . 
Spring patents, jute ...........-. 10.30@10.50 
Spring straights, jute ......... + 10.00@10.30 
Spring clears, jute ..........++. 9.40@ 9.65 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute. oscace 7.00@ 7.75 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute .... - &.75@ 6.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.30@10.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........$10.30@10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.40@ 9.65 


' Clear, southern, DUD -ccbccccccis 9.10@ 9.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.40@10.60 
Patent, 95 per cent .........++. 10.20@10.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...........- - 9.80@ 9.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ............ $9.25@9.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 8.50@8.75 


MILLFEED—Quotations are higher than 
at any time in several years. Spring and 
winter wheat middlings have shown the great- 
est advance. Spring wheat bran is quoted 
at $39, middlings $41; winter wheat bran 
$40, middlings $49; red dog $58,—in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Supply small, milling trade good. 
Shipments for the week, 823,000 bus, against 
receipts of 331,000. Last year the latter were 
990,000 bus, against shipments of 925,000. 
No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red 
and No. 3 hard, $2.14; No. 4 red sold at $2.10; 
No. 5 red at $2.05@2.12; No. 4 hard at $2.11, 
and No. 6 hard at $2.10@2.12; No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.20; smutty sold at $2.10@2.18; No. 4 
northern brought $2.13, and No. 5 northern 
$2.07. 

CORN—Prices eharply lower. Sample 
grade, 75c@$1.45; No. 2 mixed, $1.90; No. 2 
white, $1.90. 

OATS—Declined 1@2c. Export buying lib- 
eral, Offerings fair. No. 3 white sold at 
71% @72%Cc, ry eee at 71% @73c; No. 
2 white, 71% @73 

RYE—Fair iemaiin and firmer. No. 2 sold 
at $1.80@1.80%, and No. 3 at $1.78. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings small. Millers 
find it difficult to secure corn to grind satis- 
faetorily. Grits higher at $4.59, and meal at 
$4.58, per 100 Ibs, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
19 1916 





1917 1916 17 
Flour, bbis..... 169 87 164 240 
Wheat, bus .... 331 900 151 925 
Corn, bus ..... 1,455 2,587 323 987 
Oats, bus...... 2,497 2,470 2,013 1,659 
Rye, bus....... §5 412 28 159 
Barley, bus.... 430 651 202 159 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 1 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b, Kan- 
sas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$9.90@10.10 ist clear. ..$9.00@9.25 
Straight. 9.70@ 9.80 Low-gr..... 7.50@8.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

ror central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $9.90@10.20 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $9.70@ 
9.80 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent, “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Demand for bran is exceed- 
ingly active in all quarters, with offerings in 
straight cars limited. Texas is the most ac- 
tive buyer. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
per 100-lb sacks: Bran, $1.90; brown shorts, 
$2.10; gray, $2.35; white, $2.65; corn chop, 
$3.51 @3.55. 

WHEAT—Movement is somewhat reduced, 
being principally restricted by the shortage 
of cars. There is, however, ample supply for 
all mill requirements and to enable a fair ac- 
eumulation both in storage at country milis 
and at terminals. Representative sales to- 
day: Hard wheat, No. 2, 1 car at $2.16; 2 at 
$2.12, 1 at $2.08; No. 3, 3 at $2.18, 3 at $2.09, 
1 at $2.05; No. 4, 1 at $2.06; soft wheat, No. 
2, 4 at $2.15, 1 at $2.13, 8 at $2.13; No. 3, 3 
at $2.09, 1 at $2.07. 

CORN—More dry corn came on the mar- 
ket this week. Demand was fair for all of- 
ferings except wet and damaged stuff, which 
was very hard to sell. Cash prices: Mixed 
corn, No. 2, $1.70@1.75; No. 3, $1.68@1.70; 
white corn, No. 2, $1.85@1.90; No. 3, $1.78@ 

85. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.562,950 1,676,700 110,700 1,150,200 


Corn, bus...443,750 476,250 247,500 152,500 
Oats, bus. ..533,800 95,200 337,500 93,000 
Rye, bus.... 13,200 4,400 2,200 31,900 
Barley, bus. 18,200 57,400 22,400 25,200 
Bran, tons.. 820 920 3,020 2,500 
Hay, tons... 11,406 9,924 4,572 3,864 
Flour, bbis. 12,500 18,500 73,500 56,000 


DULUTH, DEC. 1 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.o.b. —". 


1 1916 
First patent, wood. .*10. Semis. 40 $8.90@9.05 
Second patent, wood* 10.10@10.30 8.80@8.90 
Straight, wood..... * 10.00@10.15 8.70@8.80 
First clear, jute.... 9.20@ 9.65 7.55 @7.80 
Second clear, jute.. 5.75@ . 50 6.50@65.75 
Red dog, jute...... -@ 5.60 4.00@4.10 


*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons, 20c less. 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Duluth: 
Dec. 1 1916 
-$10.00@10.25 $9.00@9.15 
Patent ...ccccccccce 9.85@10.10 8.70@8.85 
Cut-straight 9.00@ 9.25 7.55@7.70 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Dec. 1, were: 
pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 
blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Dec. 1..42,085 Dec. 2..38,000 Dec. 4..43,840 
Nov. 24..41,660 Nov. 25..37,030 Nov. 27..40,300 
Nov. 17..40,245 Nov. 18..31,250 Nov. 20..45,200 
Nov. 10..41,375 Nov. 11..37,190 Nov. 13..37,300 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


Medium semolina.. 


1917 bbls 1916 bbls 1915 ae 
Dec. 1.. .... Dec. 2.. 5,480 Dec. 4.. 

Nov. 24.. .... Nov. 25.. .... Nov. 27. 

Nov. 17.. Wov..18.. cos. Nov. 20. 118, 930 
Nov. 10.. « Nov. 11.. 6,060 Nov. 13.. .... 


WHEAT—Receipts increased some _ this 
week, but still below expectation for the 
closing period of navigation. Daily average 
of cars was 187, against 117 the week pre- 
vious and 181 a year ago. Some believe pres- 
ent volume of receipts is likely to continue 
the next few weeks; others predict rapid 
falling off in arrivals as soon as boats stop 
running. Mills have operated strongly, and 
received sufficient stock for grinding on flour 
sold. Food administration cared for the 
surplus. Shipping is now on a greatly in- 
creased scale. On Thursday, elevators found 
a fleet of boats lined up for cargoes that ap- 
proximated nearly 1,000,000 bus. Since 
then, vessel loadings have been continued, 
and stocks are pretty well cleaned out. It 
looks as if the administration favors keeping 
shipping going until vessels are forced to lay 
up by ice conditions. Stocks everywhere in 
the East are reported light. Supplies are 
being rushed there, as they are badly needed 
by mills to carry them through the winter. 
Cars are scarce, and only a meager move- 
ment is looked for to the East after boats 
quit running. With light stocks and the 
possibility of reduced receipts in the near 
future in all quarters, strict economy may 
have to be exercised in usage of supplies. 

Duluth Grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 24 .... 67% @68% 177 105 @135 
Nov. 26 .... 69 @70% 176 105 @135 
Nov. 27 .... 68% @69% 176 105 @125 
Nov. 28 - 68% @69% 176 105 @135 
-Nov. 29 oo Vonedseees coca... bancdb0% 
Nov. «+s 67% @69% oae 105 @135 
>» i reas 67% @68 % 105 @135 
Dec. 2 1916. .49% @49% u1¢142 73@113 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
Dec. 1 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

-—Domestic—~, ——-Bonded——_, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1916 


Oats scccse 73 1,109 243 13 67 121 
rer 125 92 262 o* os a6 
Barley 393 993 969 61 29 142 
Flaxseed .. 447 872 681 ee 12 7 


RYE FUTURES 
Duluth daily closing prices of rye futures: 


Nov. Dec. May 
Wes BE ccc cccsccs $1.75 $1.76 $1.86 
OG: BS vc cicccses 1.74% 1.75 1.84 
ae ae 1.74% 1.75 1.84 
PR 5 é cain ewes 1.74% 1.75% 1.84 
MOF. BD wiccsceses Cickces.  ibémose 
Nov. = cipepawege 1.74% 1.75% 1.84 
Ms AV No si cectins oneaee 1.75% 1.85 
“Holiday. 
OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 
No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring ....... $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 
ROG WOUTRE ccc ccccndeswsctcs 2.15 2.12 
BEGMBPORCE 4 Ko cvcccccccsccccs 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ......-..++46- 2.21 2.18 
oo re yerrrs reef 2.17 2.14 
Feet. GUPUME 2 vcs cccscccc eves 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 
BlarG WiIMtel 2.0 cicvccvcsicer 2.17 2.14 


Below No. 2, the committee appointed by 
the Food Administration fixed the price. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Dec. 1), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (060’s omitted): 5 

-—Réceipts— ——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring ... 621 808 3,675 697 1,468 6,576 
Durum ... 362 659 1,836 732 1,089 3,402 
Winter .. me, 238 476 53 «6234 189 


Totals ..1,028 1,565 5,987 1,382 2,791 10,171 
312 





Oats ..... 51 409 47 80 268 
Bonded . 3 Seon ose 

Rye .... 56 82 100 864 ees 60 

Barley .. 193 478 952 307 665 1,555 
Bonded 8 1 11 ass» 18 vias 0 

Flaxseed 409 782 626 299 2,593 1,399 
Bonded eve re vee ees vees 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec, 1 (000's 
omitted), in bushels, and receipts by weeks 
ended Saturday: Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor} 208 2,439 1,718 393 129 1,471 
2 dk nor 
@ dk nor 


3 mor ..... 13 «481 11 36 40 315 
All other 
springs ... 185 3,773 2,719 80 289 289 
Mixed ..... éo¢ vee eee Se, ae | OES 
1 amb dur \ 
2 amb dur 48 50 
ldur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
8 dur 22 
All other 
durum ... 299 494 1,149 52 260 923 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1,2 hd wntj 31... ... 16 
All other 
winter .... 57 368 4657 14 218 336 
White ...... oe 15 1 1 4 4 
Totals ....874 7,570 6,050 769 1,122 3,694 


FLAXSEED—Buying to fill out final boat- 
loadings induced the price advance noted up 
to Wednesday’s close. Advance was 3% in 
November, 9c in December, and May 10\c. 
On Friday, accumulation of selling orders and 
the expiration of November contracts caused 
a drastic break in prices. November was 
the weakest, and dropped 11%c. A factor 
that interested the trade was the lean pros- 
pects of stocks left for carryover into the 
winter after boat requirements have been 
satisfied. All supplies available now have 
been picked up, and mostly put aboard ves- 
sels for shipment east. Elevators are about 
cleaned out, and have little to offer. Trade 
will have to rely on daily receipts from now 
on to supply future consumptive wants. Spot 
No. 1 flaxseed closed at December figure to 
10c over. To arrive by Dec. 5 brings bic 
premium over December delivery. For 
straight to arrive in 20 days, buyers pay 
only the December price. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening, highest, lowest and closing prices 
for Duluth flaxseed futures for the week end- 
ing Dec. 1, and close a year ago: 


lose——. 

Opening ec. 
Nov. 26 Hig Low Dec.1 1916 
Nov. .$3.23 $.07% $3.15% §...... wee 
Dec. .. 3.16 3.25 3.15% 3.21 2.77% 
May .. 3.13% 3.24% 3.14% 3.21% 2.84% 





TOLEDO, DEC. 1 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b, Toledo, wood basis, bbl. of 196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made........ Seaeese evs $11.00 
” SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PRONE nda vesnwnseciscedevedces $10.15 @19.20 
g _ PREEEETET SELLE Eee 10.05 @10.10 
GRO Soi deeeiccciesrccveceecs 9.65@ 9.70 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran............. $37.00 @ 40.00 
Mixed feed ... » 44.00@ 44.50 
Middlings -»»@49.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags......... - + @53.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag... -@ §$.00 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red, cash, 
$2.17. Receipts last week, 118 cars, 62 con- 
tract; year ago 38, 19 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 53 cars, 19 contract; year 
ago 153, 71 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 55 cars, 33 contract; year 
ago 10, 4 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— a. 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus.. 278,400 38,400 17,000 31,800 
Corn, bus.... 63,600 123,000 3,400 47,100 
Oats, bus.... 88,000 16,000 32,500 33,000 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 1. 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, cotton...... $10.00 @11.30 


Hard spring straight, cotton.... 9.40@10.00 
Fancy clear, cotton............. set 9.90 
Rye flour, pure, cotton.......... 9.50@ 9.90 


Rye flour, country blended, cotton - 8. et 9.10 
Kansas straight, cotton......... - @10.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 


100-Ibs. cotton, white......... -@ 5.09 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 
100-lbs, cotton, yellow........ ..... @ 5.09 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $41; 
standard fine middlings, $43; rye feed, $40; 
flour middlings, $48.50; red dog, $58.75; oil 
meal, $57; hominy feed, $60.50, all in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Steady, with demand good from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 137 cars. 
Government prices prevail. No. 1 northern, 
$2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@ 
2.18; No. 2 hard, $2.17. 

BARLEY—Prices held steady, closing slow 
and easy. Receipts, 276 cars. Maltsters and 
brewers were in the market for choice. Ship- 
pers bought best grades. A more liberal 
movement is looked for. Medium, $1.40@1.42; 
No. 3, $1.37@1.40; No. 4, $1.28@1.40; feed 
and rejected, $1.15@1.35. 


RYE—Prices were %c higher. Receipts, 79 


cars. Millers and shippers bought all offer- 
ings. Receipts are expected to show liberal 


increase next week. No. 1, $1.80@1.82; No. 
2, $1.79% @1.82; No. 3, $1.75@1.80. 

CORN—Declined 10@15c. Receipts, 112 
cars. The movement is expected to in- 
crease. The local trade bought best samples 
of yellow, while shippers took off-grades. 
Liberal discount was made for high moisture 
test. Millers bought all white offered. No. 
3 yellow, $1.90@2.05; No. 4 yellow, $1.80@ 
1.95; No. 3 mixed, $1.85@1.95; No. 3 white, 
$1.80@1.95. 

OATS—Advanced 8@3%c early in the 
week, but later the advance was lost, closing 
easy. Shippers were in the market at all 
times, and offerings were readily absorbed. 
Receipts, 230 cars, Standard, 73@76c; No. 
3 white, 72% @76c; No. 4 white, 72@765%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis... 18,480 41,090 14,460 57,016 
Wheat, bus..171,250 362,600 21,250 138,708 
Corn, bus....147,400 604,340 25,460 100,708 
Oats, bus... .452,700 793,800 304,187 558,950 
Barley, bus. .398,750 592,760 101,425 305,479 
Rye, bus..... 97,170 114,680 20,145 158,196 


Feed, tons... 340 82,820 2,016 4,023 





. LOUIS, DEC. 1 


FLOUR — pen: are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. aes: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


WR WES vend tbssedieevessas $10.40 @10.65 
BerMIMRe cccesscccccivves eeceees 10.15 @10.30 
| eT Pee Pe eee 9.10@ 9.60 
BOCONG CIOOE 6.00.0 bees eveccccevie 8.15@ 8.25 
LOW-@Tade ..cceccccccccecess «+ 7.20@ 7.50 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 4 
First patent, in cotton .........$10.00@10.40 


Second patent, in cotton ........ 9.90@10.10 

Extra fancy, in jute............ 9.50@ 9.70 

Second clear ......... ecceccocee B.7EQ@ 9.25 

Low-grade ..... SP Pre | seeeee 8,.00@ 8.50 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent. ccvicrccosorcce eeeeeecees $10.75 @11.10 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-Ib bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat ‘bran, $1.92; hard wheat bran, $1.90: 
white middlings, $2.80. At mills to city 
wane bran, $1.92@1.95; middlings, $2.457@ 

WHEAT—Receipts, 289 cars, against 315 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Sound corn in good demand. Prices 
were 8@lic lower. Receipts, 421 cars, 
against 518. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
$1.77; No. 3 corn, $1.68; No. 5 corn, $1.48: 
No. 5 yellow, $1.48; No. 6 yellow, $1.40; No. 2 
white, $1.83@1.84; No. 4 white, $1.60; No. 5 
white, $1.50. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.65 bbl f.o0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $9.40; 
cream meal, $9.15. 

OATS—Down 3c, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 266 cars, against 222. Closing faces: 
No. 3 white, 72@73c; No. 4 white, 70% @72 
No. 2 mixed, 71@71%e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1916. 1917 1916 


Flour, bbls... 83,730 86,540 131,180 101,020 
Wheat, bus.. 428,124 624,012 324,030 550,690 
Corn, bus.... 651,240 397,625 177,990 145,580 
Oats, bus.... 546,000 316,200 400,130 229,910 
Rye, bus..... 


6,940 13,200 4,240 17,360 
Barley, bus.. 36,800 64,000 2,880 ....... 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Dec. t Nov. 24 Dec. 2 

1917 1917 1916 

No. 2 red wheat. . 20,747 20,712 459,302 
No. 2 hard wheat... ....... sseeees 624,787 
BOG B GOO, se csacece, Sapeege 1,124 4,904 
No. 2 white corn.. 17,187 3,688 ....... 
No. 2 yellow corn.. BRT. wedetiew. oo...- 
No. 2 oats ........ 173,704 181,681 77,560 
No, 2 white oats.. 2,000 19,386 11,629 
No. 3 white oats.. 344,647 381,583 601,146 
Standard oats ..... 29,601 29,601 59,309 
No. 2 rye .....55.- 32,304 32,060 6,870 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 1 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. oe 10@11.25 


GRRE, RUS sv cevbscccccscavee 0.85 @11! D 
Spring straight ............6.. ie, 50@1' 

Spring first clear ......... ddove 9.60@10. 10 
Spring second clear ........... 8.60@ %.10 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 10.50@10.55 
Wren MGOUEE cc wccdsvaectosecs 10.40@ 10.45 
Winter straight ............... 10.10 @19.25 
Winter first clear ...........2.. 9.70@ 9.85 
Hard winter patent ........... 11.06 @ 11.20 
Hard winter straight .......... 10.80@ 10.95 
Hard winter first clear......... 9.65 @10.05 
Rye flour, pure and blended..:... 8.75@ 9.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ best patent ee - .@11.50 
City mills’ patent ............ vil @11.10 
City mills’ straight ............ «--@10.75 
City mills’ first clear.......... - +» @10.25 


MILLFEED—Advanced $2. 5003 ton on 
bran and 50c@$1 on middlings, with ‘e- 
mand generally inactive. Quotations, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $42.5)@ 
43; spring middlings, $42.50@43; soft win- 
ter bran, $42.50@43; soft winter midd!ings, 
$42.50@43. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement 
small and demand large. Receipts, 275,735 
“bus; exports, 534,077; stock, 1,723,759. Clos: 
ing prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.24; No. * 
soft red, $2.22. 

CORN—Firm, with demand pressing )ut 
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movement light: Receipts, 102,028 bus; 
stock, 551,689. Closing prices: new near-by 
cob, bbl, $6.50@6.60 for both yellow and 
white, 

OATS—Strong, with movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 579,819 bus; exports, 
418,021; stock, 661,697. Closing prices: 
standard white, 77%c; No. 3 white, 77c. 

RYE—Gained %@ic, with demand and 
movement improving. Receipts, 235,008 bus; 
exports, 300,000; stock, 737,216. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.87@1.88. 


BUFFALO, DEC. 1 3 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton * . car- 








loads: pring 
BGG : o.dek oeindices Cakoeeus $10. > She - 
First clear 9.85 
Low-grade 

Rye, No. 1 

Spring bran, per tom ........eseeeee0s 
Standard middlings, per ton........ + 43.00 
Flour middlings, per ton..........+++ 49.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton...... 59.85 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 64.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ...........++ «+» 64.85 
Cottonseed meal, 38.62 per cent, ton. +» 58,00 


Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood.... 9.85 
Oat hulls, reground, ton......... esses 24.60 

WHEAT—No change in prices, and millers 
are being supplied with all they want. Dark 
No. 1 northern, $2.29; dark No. 2 northern, 
$2.26; regular No. 1 northern, $2.25; Manitoba 
No. 2 northern, $2.26. Winter wheat in good 
demand, all offerings being taken. No. 2 
red, $2.23; No. 3 white, $2.20; No. 2 red, $2.25; 
No. 3 red, $2.22,—in store, New York, for ex- 
port. 

CORN—The only sale was a carload of new 
No. 6 yellow at $2, on track, through billed. 
Corn arriving at present is mostly out of 
condition, 

OATS—Active, and closed steady at last 
week’s prices. No. 2 white, 77%c; standard 
Tic; No. 8 white, 76%c; No. 4 white, 75%c,— 
on track through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters are looking for lower 
prices, and took very little. Lake-and-rail 


shipment, $1.42@1:48, Buffalo. 
RYE—Dull. No. 2, $1.86, on track, through 
billed. 





BOSTON, DEC. 1 
FLOUR-—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Pateele go sic.0us cb aseicccceseyer $10.40@11.25 
StraiMMes scsscvcvccscsccovsrers 10.25@10.50 
ClOMFD ‘ccc casivovesaccessvecece 9.85 @10.50 


MILLFEED—A strong, advancing market 
on all grades of wheat feed during the week, 
demand ruling active. Offerings moderate. 
Gluten and stock feeds $2 ton higher. No 
hominy feed offering. No cottonseed meal 
offering. Linseed meal in light supply, with 
prices higher. Oat hulls quiet and easy. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $42.50@43; winter bran, 
$42.75; middlings, $44@50; mixed feed, $46.50 
@50.50; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $62; oat 
hulls, reground, $24; gluten feed, $58; stock 
feed, $58; linseed meal, $58. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Granulated and 
bolted corn meal not offering, and no quo- 
tations made. Feeding corn meal and cracked 
corn in light supply, with good demand, and 
prices firmly held. Oatmeal in active de- 
mand, with prices higher. Rye and graham 
flours in good demand, with moderate offer- 
ings. Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: 
feeding corn meal, in 100-lb bags, $4.40 @4.45; 
cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $4.45 @ 4.50; rolled 
oatmeal, $9.35; cut and ground, $10.75; rye 
flour, in sacks, $9.75@9.90 for patent and 
$9.25 for straights; rye meal, in sacks, $7.85 
@S; graham flour, $8.25 @10.60. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7—Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.... 51,759 46,817 ..... 
Wheat, bus....162,874 229,215 198,565 7380, 828 
Corn, bus..... 2,640 78,495 2,275 89,209 
Oats, bus..... 232,544 183,624 48,933 809,748 
Rye, bus ...... 2,686 ....... 29,153 87,727 
Barley, bus .. 1,062 
Millfeed, tons 219 


Corn meal, bbis BES sciaces 
Oatmeal, cases 2,400 
Oatmeal, sacks 


RECEIPTS DURING NOVEMBER 








1917 1916 
Flour, WEE pees ccdvetesteis 180,978 193,314 
Wheat, GW g ciecic iss iets - $89,776 800,587 
Corn, DM bésv-cd.ck wade seal 88 * 8,416 220,981 
Oats, 776,446 
Rye, 21,483 
Barley, bus 5,087 32,525 
Millfeed, toms........se.-+5 1,023 524 
Corn meal, bbls .......0.0+5 3,135 732 
Oatmeal, cases :......2000- 1,825 226 
On tmenl,- SR++ sens tecee ce) sveaces 6,950 


There were no exports of grain from Bos- 
ton during the week. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 1 
FLOUR — atuaaed Page og 
car lots: 
Spring patent ... tie. Stoioe 65 $10. 65@10. 95 
Winter straights.. 10.00@10.30 10. nae 60 
Kansas straights.. 10.90@11.00 .....@. 
Exports for the week: wheat, 1,050,000 bes: 
corn, 239,000; flour, 60,648 packages. 
WHEAT—Unchanged; arrivals are mod- 
erate of American but there is a liberal move- 
ment of Canadian wheat. Eastern mills are 
Setting all they need, and are grinding 
heavily. 
, CORN—Market almost nominal. New yel- 
te is quoted around $2 bu, but there is very 
ittle offering, and transactions are of smail 
Volume, It is claimed that some export busi- 
hess has been done from the Gulf, and that 
poms natural dried No, 2 corn has already 
pe shipped from there. New yellow corn 
8 quoted at $1.98@1.99, and Peeper corn, 
-0.b. New York, at $2.05@2.1 
bee TS—Active and seen Buyers have 
bs en in the market almost daily for export 
ats, and the surpius has been taken. Lead- 





Caggetioes, 








ing buyers seem to be in the market for 
about 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 bus a week, which 
has prevented any pressure, as sellers felt 
confident that this buying would take all the 


surplus. Quotations: standards, 79% @80c, 
nominal; No. 2 white, 80c; No. 3 white, 79@ 
79%c; white clipped, 78 @81c. 

RYE FLOUR—Unchanged at $10@10.25 
bbl in wood. 

MILLFEED—Prices are strong, with val- 
ues steadily advancing. The transportation 
question seems to be the important factor 
in feed. Arrivals from the West are not very 
large, and this permits the city feed to be 
distributed at good prices. Quotations for 


spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to ar- . 


rive, $42; standard middlings, 100’s, $44; red 
dog, $62.50. City feed: bulk bran $41, 100-lb 
sacks $42; heavy feed, in bulk $45; flour mid- 
dlings, 100’s, $63; red dog flour, $64, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Market quiet and, while held 
firmly, buying is not very energetic, as buy- 
ers seem to be impressed with the idea that 
some concessions will soon be made, par- 
ticularly if new corn would move freely. Quo- 
tations at the close: kiln-dried, export; bbl, 
$9.20; fine yellow, 100’s, $4.75; white, 100’s, 
$5; coarse, 100’s, $5; hominy, bbl, $11; granu- 
lated yellow, $11 bbl; white granulated, 
$11.45 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.75. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 1 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,783 bbis, and 6,346,841 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring family brands ......... $11.00 @11.75 
Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.50@11.75 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.80@11.00 
Spring first clear, spot ........ - 10.60@10.75 
Spring first clear, mill shipment 9.75@10.20 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent....... 11.00@11.75 
Regular grades, winter— 
BOPOAMAE 2 oc cccecsccsscoces 10.10 @10.25 
PACOME .ccccescrecccvccccee 10.38610.60 
Kansas patent .......eeeeeeeeee 10.95 @11.20 
Kansas clear ....-+e-sseeeee «++ 9.75@10.20 


MILLFEED—Demand only moderate, but 
supplies small and market firm and higher. 
Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$43.00@43.50 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 40.50 @ 41.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BOGE. cc cd ce decereedsoseosesces 42.50 @432.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 42.50@ 43.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

WD GROME cara ced ee ciewcesinne 50.50@51.50 
Standard middings, to arrive, 

GOOD GRUEE bs kv cccecccessces 43.00@ 44.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-sacks... 60.00@61.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 43.00@44.00 


Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 44.50@45.50 

WHEAT—Steadily held. Receipts, 595,152 
bus; exports, 183,000; stock, 892,417. 

Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; 
No. 1 durum, $2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27; 
No. 1 red winter, $2.27; No. 1 soft red, $2.25 
(No. 2 of each of these grades 3c bu less; 
No. 3, 6c less; No. 4, 10c less); No. 2 red, 
$2.24; No. 2 soft red, $2.22; No. 3 red, $2.21; 
No. 8 soft red, $2.19; No. 4 red, $2.17; No. 4 
soft red, $2.15. White wheat relatively same 
price as red (mixed wheat, 2c off). No. 5 
wheats, red or soft, and “sample” will be 
bought on their merits, but in no case at 
above ic under No, 4 

RYE—Quiet, but supplies small and mar- 
ket a shade firmer. Quotations: No. 2 wes- 
tern, in export elevator, $1.86 bu; near-by, as 
to quality, $1.75 @1.80. 

RYE FLOUR—Steadily held, but. demand 
only moderate. Quotations: $9.50@10, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small and values nominal. 
Receipts, 45,420 bus; stock, 50,258. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Trade quiet, but of- 
ferings light and values steadily maintained. 
bus; exports, 183,000; stock, 892,417. 





Quotations: 100-1b 
Bblis sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.....@10.40 $....@6.15 
Gran, yellow meal... .....@10.60 @5.25 
Gran, white meal.... .....@11.80 @5.35 
Yellow table meal.... --@10.40 ....@65.16 
White table meal.... .....@ 9.75 ....@4.75 
White corn flour..... .....@11.25 ....@5.50 
Yellow corn flour.... .....@10.75 ....@6.26 


Pearl hominy ....... «+.--@10. 85 ....@5.36 
Hominy and grits, 
GOSS ccccccccccesse seoseQ BOO cece Doves 
OATS—The market advanced 2%c under 
light offerings, but demand only moderate. 
Receipts, 298,076 bus; stock, 824,399. Quota- 
tions: 


No. 8 White ...ccccccccsccsccsese 80% @81 
Standard white ........-sseeeeee8 80 @s80% 
Ne. 8 WHITE cc ccscccccccccccsces 79% @80 
TE By Oy. Wa ho 8005.6 CReccdonae 79 @79% 


OATMEAL—No business done, the mills 
being sold ahead to the full limit of 60 days 
allowed by government regulations. Quota- 
tions therefore withdrawn. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mplis—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 


Nov. 28.... 298 349 107 148 782 913 
BOG, Wi iac.0 it See! Mad F555, Poe 2 cides 0a 
Nov. 30.... 539 794 97 145 702 1,968 
Dec. 1..... .198 492 231 352 786 933 
Dec. 3..... 471 880 89 141 814 2,190 
Dec, 4..... 224 299 212 276 708 1,170 

Totals ..1,730 2,814 736 1,062 3,792 6,274 


*Holiday, 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Dec. 4.—For the week, oats were in excel- 
lent demand and prices were strong, com- 
pared with the futures. Offerings were mod- 
erate, and met with ready acceptance. No. 3 
white sold today at 14% @1%c over the Min- 
neapolis December, or 73% @T4c bu; No. 4 
white, 72% @73c. 

Corn was active and steady. Dry corn was 
in the best demand. Quality of receipts here 
continues to improve. No. 3 yellow was quoted 
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at $1.90@1.:95 bu today; No. 3 mixed, $1.85 
@1.90; other grades, 60c@$1. 

Rye was active and Sttle oy SR Mills 
were good buyers all the week. No, 2 sold at 
$1.79@1.80 bu today. 

Malting barley was active and strong, 
malsters and millers being good buyers of 
this grade. Lower grades were quiet on a 
few days, but prices were steady. Range 
quoted today, $1.12@1.40 bu. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 4 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 


Dec, 4 Year ago 
Standard patent..... *$9.80@10.10 $8.60@9.20 
Second patent....... *9.65@ - 90 8.45@8.90 
Fancy clear, jute.... -@ 9.50 7.50@8.00 
First clear, jute..... 8. 90@ 9.15 7.60@7.80 
Second clear, jute... 5.75@ 7.50 6.00@6.80 
Red dog, jute...... -@ 5.60 4.20@4.85 


*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons; in wood, 20c 
more, 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

New-crop durum flour quotations, per bbl, 
in 98-lb: cottons, f.0o.b, Minneapolis, today 
(Dec. 4), were: 


Medium semolina .......+eeee005 $9.95 @10.10 
| Prey errrrrreerree eer ee 9.75@ 9.85 
GUORF  cevaccrcvcsvesecses Svevdes 8.00@ 8.50 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
ebeeces . $50,145 466,680 361,585 
Dec. 1... 530,840 368,995 468,130 386,545 
Nov. 24... 499,120 382,215 457,995 345,300 
Nov. 17... 530,205 421,770 459,405 327,495 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 


Dec. 8&8... 


Dec. 8... > .scess 81,455 64,860 83,765 
Dec. 1... 68,015 24,070 25,325 72,150 
Nov. 24... 31,395 22,075 31,975 86,790 
Nov, 17... 18,235 11,830 26,210 64,000 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity’ 1917 1916 1917 1916 


Oct. 6. 67 57,500 311,680 200,270 610 1,785 
+ 66 56,300 322,780 219,180 620 2,765 
- 65 55,950 184,765 197,865 1,585 4,640 
+ 66 57,150 259,020 198,505 5,620 715 
Nov. 3. 66 57,150 315,200 209,415 4,815 355 
Nov. 10. 66 57,150 326,820 232,500 3,520 3,250 
Nov. 17. 64 56,025 324,290 262,010 3,430 5,425 
Nov. 24. 64 56,875 341,915 211,590 2,150 4,145 
Dec. 1.. 51 38,875 232,610 138,425 4,840 6,105 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec, 4) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Dec. 4 Year ago 

BPRR sai bcewssse'ss $40.00@42.00 $26.50@27.00 
Stand, middlings.. 40.00@42.00 29.50@31.00 
Flour middlings... 47.00@48.00 35.00@27.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute .....@57.00 43.00@48.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Dec. 4 Year ago 
Standard bran..... $45.60 @47.60 $32.00@32.50 
Stand, middlings.. 45.60@47.60 35.00@36.50 
Flour middlings... 52.60@53.60 40.50@42.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks .....@62.60 48.50@53.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $65.00 @65.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 56.00@56.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 53.00@53.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@36.00 
Yellow corm meal, granulated*.. 9.25@10.25 
Corn meal, white®.....cccscess 9.75 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.. 9.60@10.25 


Rye flour, pure medium straight® My 25@10.00 


Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 8.50@ 9.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbl* ........ 10.00@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood.......... 18.90@ 9.00 
Mill screenings, per ton ..... +++ 15.00@30.00 


Elevator screenings, per ton .... ly 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40. 00@50.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00 @55.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ..... «+ 30.00@40.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ..........+65 


econo @ineee 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks} - @56.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. {Nominal. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 








No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring ....... $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 
ee TTS Eerie 2.15 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ........ +. 2.21 2.18 
Durum ........ ° 2.17 2.14 
| ET Pee eee eee 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ......6....2.00. 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter .........0ssce00% 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Dec. 2 


Dec.1 Nov. 24 1916 
Wheat, bus...... 2,105,760 9,823,480 3,481,940 
Flour, bbis,...... 20,690 18,866 22,894 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,407 2,386 1,935 
Corn, bus........ 144,160 171,000 518,500 
Oats, bus........ 676,710 839,220 728,020 
Barley, bus...... 584,350 646,780 1,095,160 
Rye, bus......... 257,400 354,530 258,680 
Flaxseed, bus.... 146,300 281,600 236,500 
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Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
Dec 


ing Saturday were: ec. 2 

Dec.1 Nov. 24 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 598,950 824,720 671,160 
Flour, bbis....... 530,956 485,843 892,078 
Milistuff, tons... 17,829 18,376 12,534 
Sees MD cocccse 21,000 47,000 232,190 
fh, WEN: 20 ca bie 225,330 933,240 601,800 
Barley, bus...... 126,160 757,350 547,660 
(a 18,620 128,340 210,900 
Flaxseed, bus.... 6,500 163,350 50,400 

° RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
24, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 

Dec. 1 Nov. 24 





No. 1 dark northern spring.. 283 298 
No. 2 dark northern spring... 130 146 
Other dark northern spring. . 53 92 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 457 433 
No. 2 northern spring........ 369 322 
Other northern spring....... 366 358 
No, 1 FOG SPEIRS occiccccccce 10 5 
COEMOD POG. DOCH cccccecceess 43 36 
Red spring humpback ....... 26 19 
Amber durum ..........+065 119 128 
EE hGdhb 6.6.5 4% ebéce cade te $5 55 
Red durum ...... YT vir rr ere 7 8 
Mixed wheat ............+- 254 266 
Dark hard winter........... 38 38 
SR | Pe ee $3 101 
Yellow hard winter ......... 6 1 
Bo Pe 11 2 
SE MED. 69d Tbe see beeeeas 4 5 
MEE WIE, BSck sss chdsipoovesns 2 eae 
BERENS WRG oi ccc ccsscecsese 1 1 
DORE WUD ike ieceewavcasres eae 1 

WUE 6 i Ge wes neocdecoradigs 2,357 2,285 


Comparisons for other years: 
Dec. 2 Dec, 4 Dec. 5 

















1916 1915 1914 
* We. 1 hard .cccccce 106 310 7 
No. 1 northern .... 146 2,039 506 
No. 2 northern .... 124 1,317 480 
ee re re 205 766 587 
Belte @. Hocwesvaaeccnte 830 400 417 
Rejected stevnevece ees 68 70 
No-grade .......... 10 132 55 
Sample grade ...... 464 73 
Totals, spring ....1,885 5,105 2,122 
Hard winter ....... 768 457 529 
Macaroni ......... 175 227 92 
| STEPPE Tee ee 162 219 62 
eee rr 122 47 7 
TOURS ss iccinvevs 3,112 6,085 2,812 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (090’s omit- 





ted): Dec. 2 Dee. 4 
Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1916 1915 
No. 1 hard ..... se 433 137 
No. 1 northern . ... 6 1,771 1,120 
No. 2 northern . ... woe 2,219 1,531 
Other grades ... ... on 6,233 2,037 
Totals ....... 589 618 10, 656 1,825 
Be FOES ce cvc ccs 16,779 16,264 S Wiese 
> | eee 16,759 16,152 
Be SOES cv cee BESOS TKS on cece cvscis 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Nov, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27... 1909@200 70% @71% 177% @179 110@136 
28... 185@190 70% @71% 178 + Vielen ‘abd 


29°... eS Pereree @ vce c cveesQoos vee 

| aly 195 @ 200 70 @71 178 @ isd iid ia? 
ec. 

1.. 190@195 69% @70% 178 @180 111@138 

3... 1909@195 72 @73 178% @180 112@139 
4f... 83@ 8448%@49 141 @142 76@110 
*Holiday. +1916. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Dec. 2 Dec. 4 Dec, 5 
Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1916 1915 1914 


Corn ... 17 12 18 15 187 
Oats ...2,716 2,681 7,038 3,443 4,304 
Barley 724 759 590 443 669 
Rye ... 615 499 673 361 187 


Flaxseed 47 58 261 86 334 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














ee Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
° Pes ewcaveeds 768 283 77 ee 
ang ire eSeesceced 286 324 50 77 
Consolidated ae 575 156 47 37 
Ogilvie ...... oe 549 40 32 eo 
Western ......... 580 82 5 164 
G. G, G. Co........ 329 394 57 Sas 
Ft. William ...... 135 365 63 48 
Hastern .......... 263 68 13 ae 
Gs BeBe ccccvones 991 1,483 119 65 
Northwestern .... 159 eee bas eee 
Can. Northern .... 861 770 173 37 
waere & Co... ..05. 104 67 14 79 
Government 115 121 47 80 
Thunder Bay ..... 246 407 40 25 
Davidson & Smith 397 198 46 ege 
BOCMIS a cicvcees 6,358 4,756 783 613 
SOR EEO 600.2 vccws 12,520 6,219 911 913 
Receipts .......... 6,785 1,590 281 447 
Lake shipments.. 8,604 638 425 334 
Rail shipments.... 141 582 30 5 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard.... 65 No. 1C. W.... 14 
No. 1 northern. 2,567 No. 2C. W.... 638 
No. 2 northern. 964 No. 3C, W.... 337 
No. 3 northern. 581 Ex. 1 feed..... 660 
|. See eee 320 POOG. cea mace 851 
Ws B ndicceses 315 No. 2 feed....1,198 
WRG, © cacccves 499 Others ....... 057 
4, ME Pee 184 
i ee rere 863 Petal risers 4,756 
Total. ...... 6,358 





‘ 
KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
eents per 100 lbs: 





New York...... 29.5 Scranton ....... 27.5 
Boston ...eseces 31.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia 27.5 Washington 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ........ 19.9 
Albany 28.8 Rochester 26.5 
Syracuse 26.5 Cleveland 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 





Boston ......... 28.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... 28.5 Halifax ........ 29.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.5 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports... 26.5 Montreal ....... 27.5 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to Atlantic 
ports in connection with ocean rates quoted 
at the head of this department. 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour-for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 





Baltimore ...... 14.5 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia ... 15.5 
WOE sebiveosert 14.5 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... 14.5 Albany .......«+ 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 ibs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
eo 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 il Ww 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D. C 11.5 ar 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
&.. BAe, 11 os 10.5 
AIBVOARY 2c ccscoes 13.5 13.5 
CTRIOM «0.0.0 csecces 12 . 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 sé 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ke 11 





Weekly Flour Exports q 
New York, Dec. 3.—(Specia! Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 








on following dates, were: Dec, 2 Dee. 4 

Destination— Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1916 1915 
London ...... 10,000 11,000 18,000 20,714 
Liverpool ug Maes 15,000 4,000 16,411 
Glasgow ...... 25,000 10,000 55,000 16,592 
EMO. nkced cts oscedl | esaens 8,000 19,000 
WEE o8 EF occ ass s Wi4as. tae Shee es 3,164 
Bristol ....... 1,000 ...... 1,000 
Manchester ponsad " /eegeee 1,971 
SEE “ba sccwe Sabow a.) Cnet 5,000 5,566 
France 19,900 81,000 41,000 44,396 
Belfast caspase ° Veenes 3,000 2,857 
eee ay 14,000 ...... 179 
GE a edcte versie... eNesss osbébe 7,932 
Ee eee 28,000 500 
Bergen ....... 13,000 ...... o bvess 
Copenhagen 12,000 3,697 
De Oc ickch secoss tasene CONSE 
GQOOS oc cicceds 13,000 13,000 59,052 
MOG. vice cece 2,000 Ceres cdeses 
San Domingo . 5,000 2,000 


Other W. L’s.. 37,000 45,000 14,404 
Cen.. America. .. 33,000 15,000 


WORST wi cccses 10,000 = ...0¢6 23,306 
Other 8. A.... 21,000 ...... 6,000 2,795 
B. NN. America 1,000 ...... ssvccce 50 
ATHAED. ocvoess GEG <2 secss <esens- gied'os 
Others ....... 9,000 25,000 4,000 26,019 

Totals ...... 165,000 183,000 265,000 337,706 





Exports for Week Ending Nov. 24, 1917 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. .1,554,000 239,000 56,000 947,000 
Boston 460,000 ....... sowosee 231,000 
Philadelphia 82,000 ....... 


Baltimore . 348,000 32,000 
Newport NewS. ...........06. 
Total week 2,662,000 271,000 183,000 1,904,000 
Previous wk 790,000 322,000 46,000 864,000 
U Kingdom 1,413,000 76,000 38,000 ....... 
Continent .1,249,000 195,000 145,000 


“45,000 726,000 








Totals ..2,662,000 271,000 183,000 





Summary of U, 8. and Canadian Exports 
‘ July ito Sametime 


Nov. 24,1917 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 32,327,000 126,711,000 
Fiowr, Ble ....26..6% 2,319,000 6,115,000 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 42,763,000 154,226,000 
Com, DUD ii ckevcsets 7,131,000 20,227,000 
Cate, DOO cccvscccess 44,573,000 52,355,000 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 


weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 2 Dec, 4 





Wheat— Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1916 1915 
America ..... 5,995 5,977 7,587 13,194 
eer ee 220 220 Seer 
Argentina .... 184 550 1,160 32 
Australia ..... 520 360 GOO. chsvive 
CURSES. ccveca: 84 ana 160 264 

Tots., wheat 7,003 7,107 9,395 13,490 
COGB, o vedeees 1,228 751 3,092 3,228 


On passage— 
Wheat ....... 39,984 37,192 


21,803 21,386 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 2 cars; 
heading, 1; total, 3 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
30,990 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 175,600 patent hoops and 92,300 
wire . 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


-———Sales——____ 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Dec. 1.*31,440 19,900 23,690 12,135 23,835 
Nov. 24. 21,550 21,385 32,535 21,985 17,090 
Nov, 17. 18,565 34,865 33,370 21,425 20,115 
Nov. 10. 23,120 25,905 25,310 19,170 17,605 
Nov. 8. 28,765 24,670 23,560 20,525 18,695 
Oct. 27.. 21,865 16,020 29,785 23,586 17,535 
Oct. 20.. 15,490 16,080 30,095 15,080 18,245 
Oct. 13.. 20,270 19,620 29,850 26,105 21,815 
Oct. 6.. 22,560 20,445 32,090 19,435 18,930 

*These figures include 905 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as ohe barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M..... $12.50 @13.00 
Gum staves, M ........+-+- 12,00 @12.50 
Basswood heading, set...... 14%@ lbec 


Birch heading, 17 %-inch, set 12%@ 13c 
M 13. 


Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 50 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M.... 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M ........++: 11.60 @12.00 
Beech staves, M ........++++ 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M .......... 6.00. @ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M.... 30 @ «40 


Head linings, small lots, M. .40 @ .50 
Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 

from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 

apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


-—Barrele—, No. 1917 

sold made shops sold 
Dec. 1,555 995 3 395 
Nov. 2,335 2,725 5 1,960 
Nov. 805 2,105 5 4,315 
Nov. 2,475 3,210 4 2,380 
Nov. 2,630 2,335 5 3,665 
Oct. 2,650 2,415 5 8,085 
Oct. 2,536 3,750 + 1,240 
Oct. 4,700 4,160 4 2.975 
Oct. 3,360 8,655 5 1,170 





Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 


Flaxseed and Products 


Linseed oil meal is very strong at Minne- 
apolis, and prices are about $1 ton higher 
for the week. Crushers are quoting meal to- 
day (Dec. 4) at $56 ton, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 
Demand continues keen, and buyers are anx- 
ious to get supplies. Local mills are operat- 
ing about two-thirds of capacity, but are not 
pressing sales, due to the car situation. Sales 
made last week were general, and covered a 
wide territory, and were mostly for prompt 
shipment. Mills, as a rule, are not selling 
much for future shipment. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet to fair at $1.15@ 
1.17 per gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 





Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mplsz— 7, - Duluth ~ 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 





Nov. 27...$3.24% 3.22 3.31 3.20% 3.20 

Nov. 28... 3.28% 3.26% 3.29% 3.24% 3.23% 

WOV, BBP. cs cinses sopecd 4s6an0 s6h.04s gucess 

Nov. 30... 3.19% 8.17% 3.20% 3.15% 3.14% 

Dec. 1.... 3,22% 3.22% 3.26 3.21 3.21% 

Dec. 3.... 3.27% 3.25% 3.29% 3.23% 3.23% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In store, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis. 146 237 292 47 261 86 
Duluth .... 409 §&20 526 447 884 688 

Totals ... 555 1,057 818 494 1,145 774 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Dec. 1, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
191 1916 


1917 1916 7 
Minneapolis ....2,292 4,508 468 78? 
Duluth ......... 1,317 5,014 1,068 5,187 
TOMS f.csese 8,609 9,522 1,536 6,970 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 1 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ... 1,539 521 604 772 20 
Boston ..... 395 3 248 | a 
Buffalo .... 6,177 3 1,124 189 1,102 
Chicago .... 1,058 419 4,711 182 450 
Detroit ..... 121 19 105 4D wcove 
Duluth ..... 874 vss 73 175 «6393 


Galveston ... 28 ; Beier. ° 
Indianapolis 157 182 638 BS  wasy's 
Kansas City.. 1,274 136 1,189 127. 

8 








Milwaukee .. 686 
Minneapolis. . 590 17 2,716 615 724 
New Orleans. 53 82 452 120 6495 
Ne’port News .....  ...+: SP) Sneed: oaks 
New York... 2,222 274 1,640 378 272 
Omaha -. 4836 73 717 76 19 
Peoria 20.2 wares DD 2 sone 4 
Philadelphia 658 55 870 140 6 
St. Louis ... 261 95 708 55 2 
Toledo ....... 680 30 165 BO. sspee 
Lakes. ...... 3,803 ..... 508 679 202 
Totals ... 21,031 1,932 18,595 3,818 3,910 


Nov. 24, 1917..21,218 1,655 17,998 3,580 3,608 
Dec. 2, 1916. .62,026 2,677 47,467 1,962 4,742 
Dec.. 4, 1915. .48,797 4,389 19,598 2,686 5.616 
Dec. 5, 1914..72,374 6,063 31,463 1,683 5,077 

Changes for the week: Decrease—Wheat, 
182,000 bus. Increases—corn, 277,000 bus; 


oats, 597,000; rye, 238,000; barley, 302,000. 
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It is claimed that of the 400 cars of 
wheat posted at Minneapolis Dec. 3, ap- 
proximately 50 per cent was diverted to 
St. Louis by the Food Administration. 
This explains why some northwestern mills 
have not been getting as much wheat as 
they expected. 

While a majority of the small interior 
mills are getting all the local wheat they 
need to keep them running, those that 
draw on Minneapolis for their surplus re- 
quirements are not getting as much as 
they need. One important southern Min- 
nesota mill is idle this week on this ac- 
count. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat at country 
stations in the Northwest, according to 
Minneapolis line companies, are light. 
Interior elevators, however, are pretty well! 
filled. . Country elevator stocks are be- 
lieved to be heavy for this time of year, 
because cars have not been available for 
moving grain to terminal markets. 

Following the meeting of interior termi- 
nal market officials with the Food Ad- 
ministration at ‘Washington two weeks 
ago, committees.were appointed to repre- 
sent each market. G. F. Ewe, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, is 
chairman of the local committee. These 
committees are endeavoring to influence 
railroads to supply the necessary equip- 
ment to move wheat and coarse grain 
more promptly from country elevators to 
terminal markets. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 734.) 

John G. Butler, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
visiting headquarters this week. 

W. C. Singler, manager for the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. at Kansas City, is in Minne- 
apolis visiting the company’s plant here. 

D. N. Stevens and Bruce McBean, 
members of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, were Minneapolis visitors Nov. 30. 

The Biscay (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by Joseph Monroe, J. H. Burich 
and D. J. Sullivan. 

A hearing was held at Bismarck, N. D., 
last week to consider revoking the licenses 
of deputy state grain inspectors, under 
the new grading act. : 

Arthur M. Hartwell, formerly connect- 
ed with the Washburn-Crosby Co. at 
Minneapolis, is now captain in command 
of the 338th Field Artillery, at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Mrs. J. W. Ladd, a Minneapolis pio- 
neer, died at her home here Nov. 26. She 
camé to Minneapolis 63 years ago. Her 
father, Loren Lovejoy, built one of the 
first flour mills here. 

New Calcutta jute bags (centals) on 
spot are quoted in Minneapolis at 21c each 
and for March-April shipment at around 
20c. Second-hand Calcuttas are worth 
approximately 14@1é5c. 

The Baldwin elevator at Barry, Minn., 
has burned. It contained about 4,000 bus 
of grain and a quantity of coal. Also the 
Crowley elevator at Geddes, S. D. Latter 
contained 3,500 bus grain. 

Dr. E. F. Ladd, food administrator for 
North Dakota, has warned bakers that 
prosecution is impending unless bread 
prices are rohit in keeping with the 
cost of raw materials. It is claimed that 
North Dakota bakers charge l5c for a 
16-to-17-0z loaf. 

H. H. Brown, of the Bureau of Chem- 

- istry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was in Minneapolis Dec. 3.. He 
was here in connection with the campaign 
planned by the Bureau of Chemistry to 
prevent grain dust explosions and fires in 
mills aut elevators. 

The mill at Sleepy Eye, Minn., recently 
taken over by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
is to be operated as the Sleepy Eye Mills. 
George W. Merillat will be general man- 
ager. Thomas Scott, superintendent for 
the company, is at Sleepy Eye this week 

etting the mill ready to start. 

Einar With, of the firm of A. I. With, 

ur importers, Christiania, Norway, ar- 
rived in Minneapolis Nov. 30. Mr. With 
is well known here, having worked in the 

Washburn-Crosby Co. offices some time 

ago. From here he will go to the South- 
west. Mr. With is accompanied by hi: 
wife, and they expect to sail for hom 

an. 5. 

The Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical So- 

ciety will hold its monthly meeting Dec. 5 

at the Dunwoody Institute. Frank Em- 
mons, chief chemist for the Washburn- 

Crosby Co., will talk on “Cereal Substi- 

tutes for Wheat Flour in Bread-making.” 

Professor C. H. Bailey, of the University - 6 oa hee all ck 

Farm Department of Agriculture, will Shane png dn bs hie pt: hog Doorn. 

— Pail War Regulations for the tion, Great doubt is expressed as to the 
ee possibility of the present production be- 

_ H. M. Lefroy, of London, England, was ing maintained much longer. 

in Minneapolis most of the week. Profes- ths febhiebidy: Gememstine ‘Canthaission 

— nolas + ConnEn $0 Ranae- on Dec. 7 will consider the application of 

in the British army. He is a rear - 
western roads for permission to advan«« 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

G. R. McCormick, of Cando, N. D., on 
Dec. 15 will become head miller for the 
Glasgow (Mont.) Milling Co. 

John I. Logan, manager of the Indus- 
trial Appliance Co., Chicago, visited the 
Northwest during the week. 

L. S. Meeker, representative of the 
Richmond Mfg. Co., is in a local hospital 
for an operation to remove a cataract 
from his eye. 

Ice in the river is interfering with the 
water power at Minneapolis, and some of 
the mills have had to curtail operations 
temporarily. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Yellow corn meal is $1 bbl lower for the 
week, 3 

Bran prices at Minneapolis are the 
highest on record. 

Standard middlings are now on the 
same basis as bran. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $56 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A reduction of $7 ton is noted in 
cracked corn and gluten feed quotation.. 

Mill oats are strong and in good de- 
mand at 50@63c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

The sale of a small lot of wild mustar« 
seed is reported today in Minneapolis «t 
the rate of $53 ton. 

Barley flour is quoted at $9 bbl in 98-I!) 
cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. An in- 
creasing demand is noted for this product. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 
_. Millers assert that the car situation «t 
me nag 80g could not very well be much 











chemist by profession, and has been work- : aes 
ing for the war department for the last teight rates 15 per cent. The railw.) 
three years. Last year he was in Meso- resc eagr tae = Pong 20 oon males 

: : : raska, Sou akota, Kansas and Mi;- 
potamia. He is in this country securing ndeek tial hs On te Chk te bonsidler 


data as to the best means of handling 
wheat affected with weevil. He is going 
to Australia on behalf of the British gov- 
ernment to condition 200,000,000 bus of 
weevily wheat. He expects to sail from 
San Francisco about Dec. 11. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


the subject. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tabies show the flour outp' 
and foreign shipments and. approximate ©.''- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapo''s 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills w'\) 

a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from Jan. 
Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 1917, to Nov. 24, 1917, with comparisons, |" 
creased 100,000 bus the past two days. °®!8 (000’s omitted): = 
Total Dec. 4, was about 490,000 bus, eS ere i016 
; , , ’ 1917 1916 1917 916 
against 11,156,000 in 1916, Minneapolis -..16,618 17,068 = 9821.2" 
Minneapolis mills last week ground Dwluth-Superior 976 1,133 0 0 
: : 102 135 

approximately 2,389,000 bus of wheat. a ee —— 
Receipts less shipments were 1,507,000 Pétele. .. 268% 26,317 27,889 1,044 1,1 
bus, against 2,811,000 in 1916. The same mills consumed wheat in th 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis are ab- period, in bushels (000's om) + eae TY 





a= 





normally light. It is claimed that, should Minneapolis ......... an katont 70,258 76,792 
the movement from the country be inter- Duluth-Superior ..... Cahalak 892 6,098 
rupted, if for only a few days, it would 66 outside mills ............ 43,776 ee, 619 
result in closing many of the mills. Witale al iy Ke 118,426 125,500 
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; of he American Milling Industry 





In The Nesthivesties Miller for November 28, 1917, there appeared a 


list of American flour mills which, having duly signed 


the agreement with 


the Food Administrator and willingly submitted themselves to the rules and 
regulations promulgated for the government of the milling industry by the 
authorities, are now members of the Food Administration and thereby per- 


forming their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of flour should co-operate to the common end of national service 
and public welfare by confining their purchases to flour made by members 
of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the disloyal miller 
and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit propose to defy 
the wishes of the government and operate independent of reasonable and 


just control and regulation. 


The following is an additional list of these mills which should be added 


to that already published: 


DIVISION No. 1 
J. W. Marshall, West Point, Va. 


Brintons Bridge Flour Millis, Chadds Ford, Pa. 


\. Fauth, Hellam, Pa. 

A. J. Greenawalt, Sigel, Pa. 

E. F. Breming, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ss. Sanford Davis, Greenwich, N. J. 
Jones & Wright, Bridgeport, Pa. 

J. 1. Triplett, Woodstock, Va. 
Hodgman Mig. Co., Painted Post, N. Y. 
High Spire Mills, High Spire, Pa. 


DIVISION No. 2 


J. T. Harris, Campobello Springs, 8. C. 
T. M. Bllis & Co., Russelville, Ky. 
Pascal Mig. Co., Pascal, Ky. 

Union Roller Mills, Union, 8. C. 

W. D. White, Tompkinsville, Ky. 
Catawba Mig. Co.,. Hickory, N. C. 
Hico Mig. Co., Burlington, N. C. 


Speed Roller Mills, Speed, N. C. 
Falkville Mig. Co., Falkville, Ala. 
Mann & Taylor, Concord, Ky. 


J. W. Wright, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Sterling Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C. 
Empire Coal Co., Empire, Ala. 

Owens & Son, Woodleaf, N. C. 

W. N. Neville, Arlington, Ky. 


DIVISION No. 3 

Taylor-Hitz Co., Madison, Ind. 
Clayton Mig. Co., Clayton, Ind. 

D. S. Cook & Co., Basil, Ohio. 
English Mig. Co., English, Ind. 

L. E. MeHenry, Lexington, Ind. 
Mercer & Cain, Chandlersville, Ohio. 
Burrell & Morgan, Elkhart, Ind. ° 


Richmond Dale Mig. Co., Richmond Dale, 


Ohio. 


Cc. N. Whiting Mig. Co., Shepherdstown, W. 


Va 
Homer P. Baldwin, Old Fields, W. Va. 
Coombs Mig. Co., Coldwater, Mich. 
J. A. Jacob, New Washington, Ohio. 
Beach Mig, Co., Malvern, Ohio, 
Wright Mig. Co., Paris Crossing, Ind. 


DIVISION No, 4 


Bloomer Mill Co., Bloomer, Wis. 
J. Svetlik Mig. Co., Cadott, Wis. 
Hilbert Mig. Co., Hilbert, Wis. 


Northwestern Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DIVISION No. 5 

Big Timber Mig. Co., Big Timber, Mont. 

Ames Mill Co., Scobey, Mont. 

Larabee Flour Mills Corp., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Derby Mills Co., Burlington, Iowa. 


Century Mig. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cut Dank Mig. Co,, Cut Bank, Mont. 
Cussons Mig. Co., Stewartville, Minn. 
Northwood Mill Co., Harvey, N. D 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn. 


DIVISION No. 6 
Salzer Mig. Co., Monett, Mo. 


Norris City Mills, Norris, Tl. 

Independent Oil & F. Co., Columbus, Miss. 
Bernic Supply Co., Bernie, Mo. 

Stoddard County Mig. Co., Advance, Mo. 


W. M. Daniel, Lonoke, Ark. 


DIVISION No. 7 
J. F. Branson, Des Moines, N. M. 


Valp\ raiso Mills, Valparaiso, Neb. 

Allen & Robert, Champion, Neb. 

Bear River Mig, Co., Honeyville, Utah. 
Hobart Mill & Blev. Co., Hobart, Okla. 
Sleeper Mig. & Grain Co., Valley Mills, Texas. 
West Ogden Mill & Blev. Co., Ogden, Utah. 
Hitchcock Flour & Feed Mill, Hitchcock, Okla. 
Sylvia Mig. & Grain Co., Sylvia, Kansas. 


Groening Bros., Lehigh, Kansas. 
Beardshear & Davis, Homer, ‘Neb. 


DIVISION No, 8 

= P. Logan, Kings Valley, Oregon. 

feyburn Mig. & Elev. Co., Heyburn, Idaho. 
DIVISION No. 9 


= Diego Feed Mils, San Diego, Cal. 
P illiams Mig. Co., Williams, Cal. 
hocnix Flour Mills, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Red Bluff Flour Mills, Red Bluff, Cal. 





CORRECTIONS 
The following corrections should be 
made in the list of members of the Food 
Administration which appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller of November 28. 


DIVISION No. 3 
MICHIGAN 
J. F. Eesley Mig. Co., Plainwell. 
J. C. Liken & Co., Sebewaing. 
OHIO 
The Felss Flour Mills Co., Cincinnati. 
DIVISION No. 4 
WISCONSIN 
I. W. York & Co., Portage. 
. DIVISION No. 5 
MINNESOTA 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin. 
D. M. Baldwin, Jr., Graceville. 
DIVISION No. 7 
KANSAS 
The Rea-Patterson Mig. Co., Coffeyville. 
Whitewater Mig. & Elevator Co., Whitewater. 
MISSOURI : 
Kelley Mig. Co., Kansas City. 
DIVISION No. 8 
WASHINGTON - 
The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minyn., Dec. 3.—Flour was 
unchanged last week. Demand was sharp, 
and buyers anxious for delivery on former 
purchases, and there seemed to be no 
check to inquiry. Mills are filling old sales 
as fast as possible, and in the next two 
weeks shipments by lake will be heavy. 
After that, the volume of new business 
will depend on the car situation. 

Durum flour users bought heavier last 
week, but chiefly for the reason that the 
mill was in’ position to make new con- 
tracts, having made good progress in fill- 
ing old ones. The mill has lowered prices- 
15@25c bbl. 

Some new business in rye flour last 
week, buyers showing a disposition to take 
on supplies, caused by decreasing stocks. 
Bookings covered a wide territory. 

Duluth-Superior mills again crowded 
production very hard last week, making 
42,085 bbls, or 17 per cent above normal 
capacity, against 41,660, or 16 per cent 
over, the previous week, and 38,000, or 6 
per cent over, a year ago. 

The sold-up condition of mills made 
only small offerings of millfeed possible, 
pe ¢ the market held firm under a fair de- 
mand. Colder weather is bringing buyers 
out, and renewed inquiry from the East 
was in evidence. 


NOTES 

Lieutenant A. L. Goodman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
is home for two weeks, after completing 
training at Fort Snelling and getting a 
commission. 

Lieutenant Frank H. Higgins, having 
secured a commission at Fort Snelling, is 
here for a few days before reporting to 
Fort Riley, Kansas. He formerly was 





representative, of the Ely-Salyards Co. at 
Duluth. 


Canadian importations of screenings 
and a reduced demand from cattle and 
sheep feeders is responsible for weakness 
in that commodity. Last week, sales were 
made at $20 ton, a decline of $83@4 from 
the previous week. 


With all flaxseed loaded up to Saturday 
night taken from stocks, there will be only 
about 200,000 bus left in Duluth-Superior 
elevators. A crushing concern is reported 
to be about to load that amount this week, 
which will leave stocks very low. 


H. W. Zinsmaster, chairman Duluth sec- 
tion of the Bakers’ Division of the Food 
Administration, last week advised all bak- 
ers in this section of the necessity for 
procuring licenses and the regulations to 
which all licensees must conform in their 
manu facture. 


The steamer Maki, recently taken over 
by the United States Shipping Board for 
the ocean trade, cleared last week for the 
ocean, passing through the Welland Canal 
and down the St. Lawrence River. She 
carried as ballast 1,000 tons of Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. flour, for New York, 
which it is believed constitutes the first 
direct flour shipment from Duluth to the 
ocean. 


Marine insurance on grain at the season 
rate expired at midnight Nov. 30. There 
was a big rush to get everything possible 
loaded before that hour, and stocks were 
pretty well cleaned out. Practically no 
oats and rye remained, less than 300,000 
bus wheat and 217,000 bus barley. Today 
(Dec. 3), several small cargoes of wheat 
were loaded, and stocks were reduced to 
about 200,000 bus or less. When naviga- 
tion finally closes, there will be but little 
here. 

F. G. Cartson. 





MILLING PROFITS COMPLEX 


Southwestern Millers Find Regulation of 
Profits a Difficult Problem Owing 
to Exceptional Runs 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., Dec. 1.—Millers 
throughout the Southwest, as doubtless 
elsewhere in the country, are finding the 
regulation of their milling profits a much 
more difficult problem than it at first ap- 
peared. Considered abstractly, it ap- 
pears a simple matter to restrict mill 
earnings to a definite figure; but faced in 
the concrete, most millers have quite 
failed in accomplishing it, regardless of 
the essential honesty of their intentions. 

The principal difficulties so far faced 
have been the uncertainties of operating 
time, the advancing market for offals and 
the almost unbroken rise in the price of 
bags. At the beginning of October, for 
instance, millers had little basis for look- 
ing forward to operating any more strong- 
ly in that month than they were enabled 
to in September. The farmers were 
still holding to their- wheat, and there was 
every reason to prophesy a 50 to 75 per 
cent run in October. At the same time, 
the offal market looked hardly more than 
steady, and there was, of course, nothing 
to suggest the future course of package 
prices. Most millers, therefore, based 
their flour quotations upon, a fair consid-~ 
eration of these conditions. 

The actual situation developed quite 
differently. Wheat moved in such volume 
that all mills were able to run practically 
100 oe cent capacity throughout the 
month, feed mounted in price almost daily 
and bag contracts turned in a steady 
profit. At the end of the month, when 
profits statements were made up, they 
naturally showed earnings quite beyond 
millers’ reckonings. An immediate reduc- 
tion in flour prices followed this discov- 
ery, and the’ general trend of prices was 
steadily lower throughout the month of 
November. 

In spite of this, November was, to con- 
siderable extent, a duplication of the Oc- 
tober experience. All factors of safety 
normally taken into account by millers 
had, one by one, to be discarded in the 
effort to bring the anticipated earnings to 
approximately the Food Administration 

uirements. In spite of this, it is not 
unlikely that November balances will 
continue to be excessive in the cases of 
many millers, and December will have to 
be depended upon by many of them to 
“take up the slack.” ; 

The prime difficulty in the situation is 
that, if millers simply discard all cus- 
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tomary factors of safety and hew to the 


line on the basis of continued full-time 
running, continued high feeds and con- 
tinued high package prices, all three of 
these important items may reverse them- 
selves at any moment and the miller’s 
balance thereby be thrown into red figures 
for the month. 

This is a chance which, quite naturally, 
no miller wants to take so long as it can 
possibly be avoided. Every miller under- 
stands that any profit beyond the Food 
Administration: requirement must be 
washed out before the end of the year, 
and is quite willing to do this; the present 
problem is, in present varying and uncer- 
tain conditions, to keep to the reasonable 
profit limitation without incurring dan- 
gers which will produce outright and seri- 
ous losses. 

R. E. Sreriine. 





Cracker Trade Committee Named 


Food Administrator Herbert Hoover, 
in accordance with President Wilson’s 
proclamation of Nov. 7 placing the baking 
industry under the direct jurisdiction of 
the Food Administration, effective Dec. 
10, has appointed a Committee of the 
Cracker Industry to draft the regulations 
governing the control of the industry and 
to serve in an advisory capacity. 

The committee consists of R. E. Tom- 
linson, president of the National Biscuit 
Co., New York; Brooks Morgan, prési- 
dent of the Independent Cracker Bakers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga; and John H. 
Wiles, treasurer of the Loese-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., Kansas City. 

The committee has held several meet- 
ings in Washington and formulated bak- 
ing regulations concerning the conserva- 
tion of wheat flour, sugar and shortening. 

When these vitally necessary first steps 
of conservation shall have been completed 
the committee will direct its attention to 
further constructive work in the produc- 
tion and shipping of the greatest possible 
quantity of cracker products, which by 
reason of their nutritive value in concen- 
trated form and unusual keeping qualities 
give them a high place in war-time and the 
industry a conspicuous position in war 
work. 


GOVERN MENT BULLETIN STATEMENT 


An annual saving of 16,000,000 lbs of 
sugar and 12,000,000 lbs of shortening is 
the estimate made by the cracker manu- 
facturers of the country as a result of the 
new rules made for them by the United 
States Food Administration which go into 
effect Dec. 10. The cracker bakers have 
been using 126,000,000 Ibs of sugar and 
98,000,000 Ibs of shortening yearly. 

Following are ‘the regulations which 
apply to all cracker manufacturers: 

The licensee in manufacturing crackers 
shall not use the following ingredients in 
amounts exceeding those specified below 
per unit of 196 lbs of any flour or meal, 
or any mixture thereof: 

Shortening: Not to exceed 17 lbs aver- 
age in sponge goods, of which not more 
than 10 lbs shall be animal fats. Not to 
exceed 26 lbs average of shortening in 
sweet goods, of which not more than 13 lbs 
shall be animal fats. 

Sugar: No sugar shall be used in the 
manufacture of sponge goods. Not to ex- 
ceed 55 lbs average in sweet goods. 

In the manufacture of crackers, those 
made with yeast shall be considered 
sponge goods. All other goods shall be 
considered sweet goods. 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion, in view of the national necessity for 
conserving shortening and sugar, requests 
manufacturers of crackers to reduce the 
sugar and shortening contents below the 
maximum permitted by the above rule. 
A reduction of the shortening and sugar 
allowance may be found necessary at a 
later day. 





Kansas Winter Wheat Less 


Nearly 9,500,000 acres of winter wheat 
were sown in Kansas this fall, according 
to the state board of agriculture. Based 
on 100 per cent, the statement, published 
Dec. 4, says the condition of the state’s 
growing wheat is 70.16 per cefit. 

This is lower by 5.8 points than was 
reported for wheat a year ago, and is 
under any fall condition reported by the 
board in recent years. This acreage is 
estimated as 1.1 per cent less than the 
acreage seeded in 1916. 
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HOARDING 


It has been suspected in some milling 
sections that the continued heavy demand 
for flour is due not so much to the filling 
of the many vacant holes, as these should 
be taken care of pretty much by this time, 
but to hoarding—buying by the family 
trade for its future requirements and be- 
yond a reasonable time. 

So far as the experience of Toledo 
millers goes, there is little to support such 
a suspicion. They suspect that something 
of the sort may have been going on in 
some places, but evidently have not been 
brought in contact with it in their trade. 
Some of them are so far removed from 
any evidences of hoarding that they refuse 
to believe it exists. Even those who have 
discovered sporadic instances of it say 
that in their trade it has been impossible 
for any one to accumulate sufficient stocks 
to permit of hoarding. 

Where hoarding has taken place the 
blame for it is laid to injudicious and 
misleading statements of the newspapers 
calculated to excite the people with undue 
and grave concern about their future food 
supplies. Even members of the national 
Department of Agriculture apparently 
have been guilty of such injudicious talk. 

The Toledo market has shown no evi- 
dence of such a panicky feeling and con- 
cern for the future. Food regulations are 
in force, and stores now require the pur- 
chase of corn flour or corn meal with 
sugar and wheat flour, with the result that 
the stock of corn goods has become ex- 
hausted in many places. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Dec. 1 was 41,850, or 87 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 48,000, or 100 per 
cent, last week, 30,000, or 62 per cent, a 
year ago, 44,200, or 92 per cent, two years 
ago, and 39,200, or 82 per cent, three years 
ago. 

, an continued good with the mills 
this week, with all the orders they can take 
care of pressing for attention. In fact, it 
is not infrequent for mills to be obliged 
to turn down orders. The volume of busi- 
ness required from the regular output 
for the government serves to keep a sharp 
edge on the domestic demand all the time. 

In spite of an advance of $1 in feed 
prices, quotations on flour remain the 
same. This is because of the advance in 
the cost of sacks. Cotton sacks now cost 
the equivalent of 40c bbl. Millers are not 
showing a profit in excess of the allowed 
25c bbl, and are hewing strictly to the line 
of the regulations. 

There has been a very heavy demand 
for feed. Mills are well sold up, and do 
not expect to have much to offer for some 
time. Feed is strong, showing a tendency 
to advance in price, in spite of the large 
output. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Unfavorable rainy and soft weather, 
following snow, prevailed part of week, 
and. this could not have been helpful in 
drying out or conditioning corn. Satur- 
day it cleared up and turned a trifle 
cooler. There is a good deal of soft corn 
in this section, and weather conditions 
have not been any too favorable for sav- 
ing it. 

There are scarcely any reports in regard 
to the growing wheat coming out, and it 
may be assumed that the absénce of news 
means that there is no adverse news. The 
wheat movement is sufficient for milling 
requirements. 


MILLING REGULATIONS INFORMATION 


All millers in the Central Division of 
the Food Administration who are grind- 
ing rye must notify the central office, 2004 
Second National Bank Building, Toledo, 
to that effect, and all reports on rye, for- 
merly sent to the grain zone agent, must 
now be mailed to that division. 

It does not seem to be thoroughly un- 
derstood as yet that every mill in the 
United States, even if it does nothing 
more than exchange business with farm- 
ers, must have a license, and every one 
must live up to the rules and regulations 
of the Food Administration. 

The only difference between the reports 
and accounting required from the small 
licensed mills and the larger mills, that 
operate under the millers” agreement, is 
that a profit and loss statement is re- 
quired from the miller under the millers’ 
agreement which is not at this time re- 
quired from the small licensed miller who 
is not under the millers’ agreement. Ab- 
solutely all other reports, however, are 
required from every miller. 

Some questions have been asked regard- 
ing the stock of small sacks. The law is 
positive that no miller shall sell any flour 
after Dec. 1 in small packages, and can 
only ship during the month of December 
any flour sold prior to Dec. 1 in small 
packages. This means that on apd after 
Jan. 1 it is prohibited to ship any flour 
whatever in small packages. If a miller 
has a stock of small sacks*on hand Jan. 1 
he will have to arrange to carry these 
until such time as these restrictions may 
be removed. 


PUBLIC HEARING DEC. 3 


The Department of Agriculture de- 
sires to have the official standards for corn 
and the rules and regulations under the 
United States grain standards act meet 
fully the practical requirements of the 
various interests engaged in the produc- 
tion, marketing and utilization of such 
grain. It is believed that the official stand- 
ards for corn and wheat, and the rules 
and regulations, have now been in force 
long enough to afford a substantial basis 
for consideration of modifications or 
amendments that may be practicable and 
desirable. 

The hearing Dec. 3 in Toledo is to bring 
out constructive criticism from persons 
interested. Modifications or changes in 
the present standards will require at least 
90 days’ public notice before they can 
become effective. Specific constructive 
suggestions relative to the following sub- 
jects are especially desired: 


CORN STANDARDS 


1. Shall heat-damaged kernels be per- 
mitted in grade No. 3, and if so, what per- 
centage? 

2. Shall a test weight per bushel for 
grades Nos. 3, 4 and 5 be established, and 
if so, what shall be the minimum test 
weight? 

Wheat: The official standards specify 
that “any grain which, when free from 
dockage, contains more than 6 per centum 
of grain of a kind or kinds other than 
wheat shall not be classified as wheat.” 
Shall this definition for wheab be changed, 
and if so, what definition is suggested? 

Mixed Wheat: Shall the grades for 
mixed wheat be changed, and if so, what 
changes are suggested? 

Smutty Wheat: Shall the definitions 
and grades for smutty wheat be changed, 
and if so, what changes are suggested? 

Treated Wheat—1: Shall the specifica- 
tions for treated wheat be changed, and 
if so, what changes are suggested? 

(2) How much treated wheat should be 
present before the lot or parcel shall be 
designated as treated wheat? 

Factors in Grades—1: Shall the mini- 
mum test weight per bushel, maximum 
moisture. content, total wheat or other 
classes, and special limitations for wheat 


of other classes, be changed, and if so, 
what changes are suggested? 

2. Shall maximum limitations for total 
damaged, heat damaged, total inseparable 
foreign material, and special limitations 
for inseparable foreign material be 
changed, and if so, what changes are sug- 
gested? 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. Shall licensed inspectors be prohibit- 
ed from certifying to the grade of any lot 
or parcel of grain unless the samples are 
drawn by themselves or by samplers who 
are approved for the purpose by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and who are not 
interested, financially or otherwise, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in any grain ‘elevator or 
warehouse, or in the merchandising of 
grain, nor are in the employment of any 
person owning or operating any grain ele- 
vator or warehouse? 

2. Shall a licensed inspector, in his dis- 
cretion, be permitted to issue an “Out” 
inspection certificate based on a sample of 
grain drawn for the purpose of an “In” 
inspection when the identity of the grain 
represented by the sample is preserved; 
and if so, what time limit following the 
first inspection should be imposed ‘upon 
the issuance of the “Out” certificate? 

8. Shall licensed inspectors be required 
in all cases to state on the certificate the 
reasons for grading grain No. 3, No. 4, 
No. 5, No. 6, or sample grade? 

4, Shall the fees for appeals and dis- 
putes be lowered? 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 93,360 
bbls, for the week ending Dec. 1 made 
73,262, or 78 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 81,377, or 99 per cent, last 
week, by 14 mills of 89,460 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co, 

MICHIGAN 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
NOTES 

A cargo of 138,000 bus northern spring 
wheat was received in Toledo Nov. 26, and 
has been distributed by the Central Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration. 

Harold Anderson, son of David Ander- 
son, president National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, ae gone to Ithaca, N. Y., to join the 
aviation school service conducted at Cor- 
nell University. 

Walter L. Haskell, until recently with 
W. H. Haskell & Co., corn millers, To- 
ledo, has accepted a position as sales- 
manager of the Charles A. Krause Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

It was brought out at a recent meeting 
of Ohio millers that many were not charg- 
ing any salary for their services, or for 
assistance from members of their family. 
Millers are entitled to such reasonable 
salary, and should include same in the cost 
of manufacture. 

Linton H. Fallis, manager Home Bak- 
ing Co., Toledo, believes he has hit upon 
the ideal government bread. Out of many 
experiments he has evolved a loaf of 
bread that consists of 75 per cent wheat 
flour and the remainder other cereals. 
The new bread will be called “Liberty 
Loaf.” 

Margaret Holloway, 16, a senior in the 
Monclova High School, won the Lucas 
County prize in the annual corn-growing 
contest. She did all thé work herself on 
the acre except 8 Aims which she paid 
for and deducted from the total profit. 
Her record was 119.33 bus, at a profit of 
$84.54. 

Owing to the difficulty in securing help 
in mills, Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio 
State Millers’ Association, has suggested 
the employment of women for such places 
as they can fill. He also says that it may 
be necessary to adopt the eight-hour sys- 
tem of employment in order to be on the 
same basis with other business. 

State Food Administrator Croxton was 
in Toledo this week, and held several 
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meetings. He is one of Uncle Sam’s 
“Dollar a Year” men, and believes in 
voluntary regulations first. If not suc- 
cessful, other measures will be provided. 
Wholesalers and retailers will be allowed 
fair margins of profit. Anti-hoarding 
measures will be put into effect. Toledo 
will begin to publish daily food prices 
shortly. 

Logan T. Williamson, Atlanta, Ga., 
southeastern agent Sparks Milling Co., 
says that as the coming and fourth winter 
of the great world conflict deepens and 
hardens the X-ray of Providence will 
expose and turn up with powerful precise- 
ness photographs of at least three types 
among us: one to hang in the Hall of 
Fame, one in the hall of shame, and one 
so weak-kneed and passive as to deserve 
no housing. 





- INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 1.—Indiana 
millers began the last month of the year 
in a cheerful mood, and announce that 
business with them is of such proportions 
that an 18-hour schedule is general, though 
in some instances, especially with corn 
millers, this is exceeded. Domestic buy- 
ers are taking such quantities of flour as 
the government leaves for them, and ap- 
pear glad to get it. There were more 
orders from the East than could be cared 
for, but the South let down in its pur- 
chases. 

The bakers are catching step with the 
new formula for war bread, and are fall- 
ing in line just as other units of the 
Hoosier trade have adapted themselves to 
conditions, and seem to be satisfied, 
though they find it difficult to get all the 
flour they need. Sugar also appeared 
searcer at the close of the week than at 
any previous time. 

The restrictions regarding handling of 
wheat and flour, which filter through the 
assortment of orders from Washington, 
keep the trade on the qui vive, but goods 
are moving from mills as rapidly as is 
possible. The fact that millers are not out 
hunting up business does not mean that 
they are not as actively on the job as 
ever. Buyers trooped into the market 
during the last days of November, and, 
wherever possible, padded out their or- 
ders for flour for ember delivery. 

There is no change in prices, aside from 
an advance in corn aioel dal mixed feed. 
Wheat at the mills is selling at $2.08. 
Feed is as strong as in years, due to the 
soft corn in Indiana, and is selling at $36, 
bulk. 

NOTES 

Winter wheat is reported to be in excel- 
lent condition. 

The output of flour for Indianapolis 
mills this week was 9,616 bbls. 

John and James Meikel, brothers, con- 
nected with the Grocers’ Baking Co., well 
known among the trade in the state, were 
victims of a collision between an interur- 
ban car and an automobile in which they 
were riding. John Meikel was instantly 
killed, and James died later in an Indian- 
apolis hospital. 

Wheat flour is being made this fall at a 
mill in Clarke County, near Jeffersonville, 
which is 100 years old. This is one of 
three water mills in Indiana, the grinding 
being done by stone buhrs. This historic 
old relic is known as “tunnel mill,” be- 
cause a tunnel was cut in solid rock 94 
feet below the summit of the hill it pene- 
trates, and the mill race is led through 
this tunnel. The mill was built by John 
Work, who began the plant in 1814 and 
finished it three years later. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Canadian Exporting Trade 
The following table shows the exports 
of wheat, flour, oatmeal and some other 
grain products from Canada during the 
month of September, 1917, and for the six 
months of fiscal year ending with that 


month: September Six Months 
Wheat; BUS oo cccccsves 2,177,538 63,371,924 
Flour, bbls. .....sse.eee 883,756 4,449,580 
2 ere err 5,070,574 42,180,861 
Oatmeal, bbis.......... 31,810 170,347 
MMNOOE ooo cvicocccccten 406,091 2,881,284 
BDattey, WES. .ckicivesec 505,558 3,065,488 


If the last six months of the year should 
prove as good in the matter of flour ¢x- 
ports as the foregoing, this will be the 
— in the history of the Canadian 

ur trade. There is every reason to be 
lieve that such will be the case. In fact, 
the present promise is for a maximum out- 
put and exporting trade. 

A. H. Barey. 
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Flour supplies are still short of the de- 
mand, There seems to be enough wheat 
in this country for millers’ needs, but the 
mill output does not keep pace with bak- 
ers’ demands. Flour mill staffs have been 
so depleted of trained men, and facilities 
for deliveries of flour are so restricted, 
that millers cannot get out their orders 
half as fast as a year ago. 

Another thorn in the miller’s path is the 
obligation to mix with his wheat flour up 
to 20 per cent of other cereals, or of 
leguminoids. These admixtures give great 
trouble, because the supply is not always 
on hand, and a flour order may have to 
await the arrival of the necessary barley, 
rice, ete. Millers claim a short way out 
of the difficulty would be to require all 
wheat flour to be milled up to 85 per cent, 
and to eliminate all admixtures. 

Great relief would be experienced from 
a liberal allocation of imported flour, but 
though the commission is dealing more 
liberally with this article, by giving out 
each Monday the equivalent of about 
12,000 to 15,000 280-lb sacks, this does not 
seem to be half enough. The jobbers who 
distribute this flour among the bakers say 
they easily could get tid of two or three 
times as much each week. It is some com- 
fort to think that the best portion of the 
American wheat surplus which is to make 
its way over here will come in the form 
of flour. 

Last Monday a fair amount of Cana- 
dian exports and American winter wheat 
patents was allocated, and sold on the 
official terms to jobbers, namely, 50s 3d 
ex-store, at one month’s credit, the buyers 
being bound to sell to bakers at.51s 9d ex- 
store, less 6d discount for cash in seven 
days, with all carriage charges on the 
buyer. i 

We are not getting much country- 
milled flour, though the call for any kind 
that will make bread is so urgent that 
buyers cheerfully pay the heavy rail 
charge from such distant points as Liver- 
pool or Hull. Country millers are not 
getting very much wheat, and have all they 
can do to supply their own local trade. 
The congestion on our railways is just now 
very severe. 

Dog biscuit flour is still in the market, 
but it is said that the existence of this 
trade is in peril by the unwillingness of 
the authorities to grant tonnage for At- 
lantic shipments of red dog. This article 
is still quoted on spot at about 50s. 


OATMEAL 

Chere is a great scarcity on spot of 
Scotch oatmeal, with doubtful prospects 
as to when the stringency will be relieved. 
There is a little Midlothian available at 
£31 10s@£35 per ton, but no Aberdeen, 
Which is, however, offered to arrive some 
time at £33. Neither Scotch nor Irish 
rolled oats are on offer, though there are 
some American and Canadian available at 
£37 10s per ton. There is some American 
coarse, medium and fine oatmeal on spot, 
which fetehes £37 10s per ton in each case. 


MILLFEED 
_Millfeed is scarce, owing to the rela- 
tively limited output of the mills, and 
pending a new government order, which is 
to come into force on Nov. 15, the price 
remains unaltered at £13 per ton for bran 
and £15 for coarse middlings, respec- 
tively. Under the new order, bags are to 


be charged for separately from millfeed, 


in which case prices would no doubt some- 
what rise, but millers are trying to per- 
suade the authorities to let them continue 
selling on the old basis of bags included in 
all millfeed quotations. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The market has been well supplied with 
money throughout the week, and loans 
have been obtainable at 334@414 per cent, 
until today, when, with a fair demand pre- 
vailing, rates hardened. For loans over 
the night the general charge was 4 per 
cent, and for a week, 4@414. 

Apart from treasury bills, business is 
very quiet in the discount market. Bank 
bills are scarce, and there are very few 
commercial bills on offer. Rates for bank 
bills are unchanged, three and four 
months’ being offered at 43,@4 13-16, six 
months’ at 4 13-16, and trade bills at 5@ 
5Y,. The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

Silver is still on the downward trend, 
there being more sellers than buyers. The 
price today closed at 4414d per oz. 

The shortage of labor in South Africa 
and the higher cost of materials is having 
a serious effect on the output of gold. One 
of the chief mines reports that’ the ton- 
nage milled by it has fallen from an aver- 
age of 40,000 tons per month for the first 
quarter of this year to 31,620 for the last 
quarter. The outlook is regarded as ex- 
tremely bad, as the mines can make little 
profit on the present scale of operations. 


LIVERPOOL WAREHOUSE FIRE 


«W. Vernon & Sons, one of the largest 
firms of millers in the United Kingdom, 
have for the second time this year suffered 
misfortune. Last week a fire broke out 
in their large warehouse at Liverpool, 
which was completely destroyed, the bare 
walls alone remaining. 

A serious disaster.was narrowiy avoid- 
ed, for the warehouse is located in the 
center of the milling district, and if it 
had not been for the providential fact that 
the wind, which for some days had been 
blowing very high, had changed its direc- 
tion, the whole of the milling district 
would have been involved. As it was, 
through the prompt and effective action of 
the fire brigade, the fire was confined to 
the warehouse, and the mills entirely 
escaped damage. 


IMPORTERS AND THE GOVERNMENT 


Taken all in all, the flour importers are 
quite satisfied with the way in which they 
are being treated by the government. They 
realize that the latter is not in a position 
to distribute sufficient quantities of flour 
to make business profitable for the im- 
porters, but at the same time they feel 
that a spirit of fairness and justice ani- 
mates the authorities, and that is all that 
can be expected while the present. condi- 
tions last. 

The allocations of American and Cana- 
dian flour have been a little heavier lately, 
and it is thought that, as time goes on, they 
will become still larger. Importers are of 
the opinion that the government is doing 
all it can to maintain the foreign flour 
trade while the war lasts, so that they will 
be in a position to start business again on 
their own account when times become 
normal, 


LIVERPOOL, NOV. 6 


This week the government has released 
a rather more liberal quantity of imported 
flour, and the allocations, duly divided 
among the appointed agents for distribu- 
tion to their customers at the regulation 
price of 51s 9d per 280 Ibs, were quickly 
disposed of. In fact, orders from con- 
sumers already in hand were sufficient to 
completely absorb every bag that was re- 
leased, and even more. Buyers are thus 
being trained to economize their supplies 


so that there may be no undue shortage in 
the future. 

Home millers’ standard grade continues 
in good demand at the unchanged price of 
44s 3d per 280 lbs, and there is no indica- 
tion of any inability on their part to meet 
all requirements in the district. 

Low-grade flours are getting very 
scarce,-and needy buyers are prepared to 
give extreme prices for anything that can 
be unearthed. Nominal prices range from 
59s 6d per 280 lbs for red dog to 62s 6d 
for second bakers. Government stocks 

‘ are not offered. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 5 


A good tone has ruled on the Glasgow 
and other western grain markets this 
week, but the government has not offered 
any wheat. Still, millers are well employed 
and are turning out substantial quantities 
of flour, for which there is an active and 
growing demand. 

Supplies of imported flours are short, 
and there is not much prospect of any 
material additions being effected, as 
Great Britain and her allies are rushing 
men and supplies to Italy, and tonnage 
destined for other purposes has been 
diverted to the Continent. 

There are cargoes of American winter 
wheat flours on passage quoted at 73@75s, 
Canadian at 72@75s and Australian at 
76s. Even at these rates it is calculated 
that the loss on the 9d loaf, which the 
controller estimated at 3d, will only be 
14%d. 

On the Glasgow market, government 
graded flour remains at 44s 3d per 280 lbs, 
and imported, which is scarce, at 51s 3d. 

Oatmeal is in moderate demand, Scotch 
being offered at 74@77s and Irish at 73@ 
74s. The Midlothian and Leith millers’ 
associations quote best oatmeal at 78s per 
280 Ibs. 

POTATO FLOUR 

The government is doing its utmost to 
get the public and bakers in Scotland to 
use potato flour in the manufacture of 
bread, but is not meeting with much sup- 
port. Ata meeting of the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Bakers it was unanimously re- 
solved to refuse to fall in with the pro- 
posal, for the reason, among others, that it 
“would be a wasteful way of using 
potatoes.” 


WANT MORE FOREIGN FLOUR 

Scotch bakers are continuing their agi- 
tation for a greater distribution of States 
and Canadian flours, for the exclusion 
from flour of the added cereals now in 
force, and for the reduction from 81 to 76 
per cent in the extraction of flour from 
the wheat berry. Some modifications have 
been indicated, if not actually promised, 
by the authorities. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 5 

A real shortage of flour has existed in 
Belfast and Dublin during the last few 
days. Merchants have been unable to get 
delivery from the mills and, as they had 
no stocks themselves, they have had to 
decline orders all over the country, so that 
those who had nothing in hand are com- 
pletely out of flour. Mills are running 
full time, but owing to a scarcity of bak- 
ers grade, rather more strong flour is 
being manufactured this week. 

Without being able to lay hands on any 
authentic cases, it is freely reported that 
flour is being mixed with potatoes and pol- 
lard and fed to pigs. In some cases it is 
possible that this has occurred, as there is 
seldom much smoke without some fire, but 
whether it has been done to any extent is 
doubtful, especially in the north of Ire- 
jand. 

A real shortage of flour for a week or 
two would not do any harm, and would 
probably more forcibly bring home to the 
people the real seriousness of war. There 


is no change in prices, the figures quoted 
ex-mill being a repetition of the govern- 
ment’s fixed prices. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal millers have been exceptionally 
busy. Most of the mills in the north of 
Ireland are sold out for some weeks and, 
owing to the late season and farmers 
stacking a good many of their oats before 
threshing, mills have difficulty in getting 
sufficient to keep going. Oatmeal was sell- 
ing at £28 per ton ex-mill, but prices have 
advanced during the week to £29, and in 
one or two instances as high as £30 was 
asked. 

MILLFEED 


Indian meal is nearly £27 per ton, and 
this for a mixed quality of white or any- 
thing obtainable made from corn, and a 
quality which, before the war, would have 
been unsalable in this market. Linseed 
and cotton cakes were selling ex-quay at 
about £24 per ton, at which price sales 
were made very freely, and some lots 
bought c.i.f. from the Irish market have 
been diverted to London and Liverpool at 
almost the same price as Belfast. The 
food controller, however, has stepped in, 
and reports today are that the future 
price will be about £19. 





WHEAT DOCKAGE METHOD 


Department of Agriculture Recommends Plan 
to Determine Foreign Material—Bul- 
letin Describes Separating 


In the “Official Grain Standards of the 
United States for Wheat,” fixed and pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
March 31, 1917, and published in Service 
and Regulatory Announcements No. 22, 
Office of Markets and Rural Organization, 
a certain character of foreign material in 
wheat has been designated as “dockage.” 
It is defined as follows: 

“Dockage includes sand, dirt, weed 
seeds, weed stems, chaff, straw, other 
grain than wheat, and any other foreign 
material which can be removed readily 
from wheat by the use of appropriate 
sieves, cleaning devices, or other practical 
means suited to separate the foreign mat- 
ter present; also undeveloped, shriveled 
and small pieces of wheat kernels neces- 
sarily removed in properly separating the 
foreign material.” 

The government circular states that a 
representative average sample should be 
obtained by means of the sampling device 
described in Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 287; and it gives a list of 
equipment for separating dockage, used in 
the offices of Federal Grain Supervision. 

The government then describes the de-- 
tails of the method of determining dock- 
age in wheat as follows: 

“From experiments in hand screening 
and cleaning various kinds of foreign 
matter from wheat it has been found that 
with proper care the metal sieves with per- 
forations used in connection with the wild 
oats separator will give a practical deter- 
mination of dockage. 


KIND OF SIEVE USED 


“In determining dockage, such sieve or 
sieves should be used as will remove the 
foreign material with the least possible 
loss of wheat, including small plump, or 
badly shriveled kernels, or large pieces of 
broken kernels. As a general rule, the use 
of the fine-seed sieve with round perfora- 
tions 1/12 inch in diameter, together with 
the scalper sieve or the ‘wild oat kicker,’ 
will be sufficient. 

“However, if the sample contains an ap- 
preciable quantity of wild buckwheat, 
pigeon grass, or other seeds of a similar 
character, or foreign material, which will 
not pass through the “fine-seed” sieve, 
then the “buckwheat” sieve should be used. 
All material passing through the buck- 
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wheat sieve should be considered as dock- ARE WORST IN FIFTY YEARS 


age, — that whenever the screenings 
removed by this sieve consist of an appre- 
ciable quantity of small, shriveled kernels, 

. the material so removed should be re- 
screened over the same sieve. 

“In the re-screening, the material should 
be carefully pe agers at one. edge of the 
sieve, then while holding the sieve at an 
angle of 25 or 30 degrees, tap the sieve 
lightly until all material has either passed 
to the opposite edge of the sieve or through 
the perforations. If operated properly, the 
material at the opposite edge of the sieve 
will consist mainly of wheat, and should 
be classed as wheat and not as dockage. 

“The material which passes through the 
sieve will consist mainly of wild buckwheat 
and other weed seed, together with a small 
percentage of shriveled kernels and small, 
broken pieces of wheat, and these should 
be classed as dockage. In exceptional 
cases it may be necessary to repeat the re- 
screening in order to arrive at an equitable 
determination of the percentage of dock- 
age. 

SCREENING FOR CHESS 

“The chess sieves should not be used un- 
less the sample in question contains an 
appreciable quantity of chess, keeping in 
mind that wheat containing less than 1 of 
1 per cent of dockage is considered as 
commercially clean wheat. As a general 

tule, the chess sieves should likewise not 

be used until after the sample has been 
screened, either over the fine-seed, or the 
buckwheat sieve, as the sample may re- 
quire. 

“Whenever it is necessary to screen for 
chess, the fine chess sieve with perforations 
.064x%% inch should be used, except when 
the sample consists of wheat of large ker- 
nels mixed with large chess seeds. Large 
chess seeds in a sample of wheat consisting 
mainly of small kernels of wheat from 
which the chess cannot be separated read- 
ily should be considered as “inseparable” 
foreign matter, and the sample handled 
and graded accordingly. 


“Whenever the chess sieves are used and 


the screenings consist of an appreciable 
quantity of small, shriveled, or split ker- 
nels, the material so removed should be 
re-screened over the same sieve, being 
manipulated as described for re-screening 
over the buckwheat sieve. In re-screening 
over the chess sieve the material should 
flow with and not across the slots. The 
sealper sieve is to be used for removing 
coarse foreign material. Any threshed 
wheat kernels that remain on the scalper 
sieve should be picked out and returned to 
the wheat and should not be considered as 
dockage. 

“The dockage will therefore be repre- 
sented by the coarse foreign material, in 
addition to the finer screenings obtained 
by hand sieving. Since any foreign matter 
remaining in the wheat after the removal 
of dockage is considered as inseparable, 
and consequently directly affects the 
grade, great care should be use in sieving 
the samples. 


TEST WEIGHT PER BUSHEL 


“The standards provide that all deter- 
minations made in connection with the 
wheat grades, with the exception of dock- 
age, shall be made on the basis of the 
grain from which the dockage has been 
removed. Since the test weight per bushel 
is one of the main factors in determining 
the grade, the dockage should be deter- 
mined with a sufficient quantity of the 
original sample to provide at least enough 
cleaned wheat for making the test weight 
with a pint tester, and preferably a suffi- 
cient quantity should be cleaned for ob- 
taining the test weight with a quart tester. 

“Under average conditions a sample of 
1,000 grams will be a sufficient amount for 
determining the test weight with a quart 
tester. However, if the wheat contains a 
large amount of coarse material and other 
foreign matter, it will sometimes be neces- 
sary to clean more than 1,000 grams, in 
order to secure a sufficient quantity of 
cleaned wheat to make the test weight with 
a quart tester.” 





Final Forecast of Jute Crop 


The final official forecast of the jute crop 
in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Assam 


places the 1917 area at 2,729,699 acres, an 
increase of 27,000 acres over last year; and 
the yield at 8,904,364 bales of jute, an 
increase of 524,511 bales over the produc- 
tion in these three provinces during 1916. 
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Crops in France Thus Described in a State- 
ment Issued by the Minister of Supplies 
in Regard to the Yield This Year 


According to a statement recently made 
by the French minister of supply, this 
year’s harvest in France has been the worst 
in 50 years, says the New York Times. 
The article continues: 

“This has been due in part to the excep- 
tionally severe weather last winter, which 
did great damage to autumn-sown crops, 
and even more largely to the disastrous 
spring. Almost till the end of April con- 
tinuous snow and frost prevented ‘any 
adequate work being done in the fields, 
and the consequent rush that came in the 
last few weeks could not possibly be coped 
with by the laborers and their women folk 
still left on the land. 

“The decline in food — in France 
is made apparent by the following figures 
for the gross. total production of wheat, 
corn, rye, barley, oats, potatoes and sugar 
beets: 


Bus. 
BODE. cccccccveccccicccecccceeces 1,057,000,000 
BOEB ccccccccsescccccessrsccccce 759,000,000 
DOIG wcccdcccccsccssccccsscesece 798,000,000 
BOAT cccccvccccccsccccccscrcseee 777,000,000 


WAR TAKES AWAY MEN 


“Discussing the shortage of labor, the 
minister of supply says: ‘Last year a 
slightly better season pulled the.figures up 
somewhat, but the case is only too ap- 
parently one of deficiency in labor. Pro- 
portionately the recruitment of the French 
army is much more largely from the land 
than in Great. Britain, where the indus- 
trial centers, both under the volunteer 
system and the new service acts, have 
provided the bulk of the men for the army. 

“Actually it is estimated by the min- 
istry of agriculture that 8,000,000 people 
of both sexes—a fifth of the population— 
are employed on the land in France, and 
from their number at the time of the 
mobilization in 1914 3,000,000 of the best 
were taken. During the three years since 
that date the remnant, old men, unfit men, 
women and children, have had to carry on 
the work of this second line of national 
defense. They have worked heroically.’ 

“He believes that the only possible way 
to prevent an even worse state of affairs 
next year is to release from the army 
750,000 men for the winter and spring 
plowing and sowing. ‘Their places,’ re- 
marks the minister, ‘it is hoped, will be 
taken by American troops, and in view of 
the decreasing tonnage the best service 
America can do this country at the present 
time is to give opportunity for the proper 
cultivation of its fields. 


BIG CORN SHORTAGE 


“‘It is estimated,’ he goes on to say, 
‘that to make the corn shortage 140,- 
000,000 bus will have to be imported, and 
advantage will of course be taken of the 
pooled system of purchase and transport 
in New York.’ 

“As far as the civilian population is con- 
cerned, it is pointed out that things seem 
in some ways to have improved. Last 
winter coal rose to the exorbitant price of 
£10 a ton, and even at that price, when the 
Seine was frozen, it was difficult to get. 
This year every household has been pro- 
vided with a coal card and, though the 
amount supplied is far from adequate, it 
may with the aid of wood be made to eke 
the winter out. 

“Bread cards, giving an allowance of 
one pound og day per person, are being 
issued, while the quality has been im- 
proved. The third card-controlled item, 
sugar, has been reduced in allowance from 
750 grams to 500 (about 17 ozs) per month, 
a reduction which the food minister states 
will mean a saving of 150,000 tons, and a 
consequent available shipping space for 
5,000,000 bus wheat.” 

SOME WORLD CROPS BIG 

Following a statement issued about a 
month ago on grain crops this yéar in 
Spain, France, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, 

olland, Sweden, Switzerland, Canada, 
the United States, India, Japan and Al- 
geria, the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, Italy, makes the follow- 
ing report, which shows bumper crops of 
corn, oats and rice, with wheat, rye, barley 
and flaxseed below the five-year average. 
The report is for 17 countries, not includ. 
ing the central powers. 

production of wheat in the 17 coun- 
tries will be 1,868,000,000 bus, 85.6 per 
cent of the five-year average; corn 3,312,- 


000,000, or 14.1 per cent greater than the 
average;; rye 147,000, , or 92.2 per cent 
of average; barley 587,000,000, or 96.6 per 
cent; oats, 2,682,000,000, or 113.9 per cent; 
rice 70,000,000, or 116 per cent; flaxseed, 
38,000,000 bus. 


GRAIN CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA 


From the most recent available reports 
the Russian grain conditions seem to be 
at least unsatisfactory. The most opti- 
mistic estimates are about 500,000,000 bus. 
The estimate for 48 governments of Euro- 
pean Russia for 1916 was 595,419,000; in 
1915 the total wheat crop for 71 govern- 
ments was 826,800,000; 1914, for 71 gov- 
ernments, 781,421,000. It is said that the 
country has about 75,000,000 bus old wheat 
on hand. Weather conditions have been 
rather unfavorable. 

The rye crop, which varied from 741,- 
000,000 bus to over 900,000,000 in the 
years 1914-16, also is reported smaller 
than the average, probably not more than 
700,000,000 bus. 

On harvesting and transportation, and 
probable or possible amount to be ex- 
ported, little or no news is available, but 
the natural inference is that the war has 
interfered with all the activities seriously. 
A recent news report stated that the 
growers, especially the peasants, were not 
inclined to risk letting their wheat leave 
be farms, on account of the food situa- 
ion. 


MIGHT AS WELL BE ON THE MOON 


The Corn Trade News prints some new 
statements about the Australian wheat 
crop, taken from a letter from America, 
as follows: 

“Our correspondents say: ‘R. D. Elliott, 
an Australian importer, says that Aus- 
tralia alone has a surplus of 7,000,000 long 
tons, or about 250,000,000 bus of wheat, 
and another surplus crop coming, enough 
to feed England and France for a year, 
but it might as well be on the moon, be- 
cause vessels cannot be spared for the 
long haul. It takes but about 19 days for 
a vessel to go from Australia to our Pa- 
cific Coast, whereas it takes 8 or 10 weeks 
to get anything from Australia to Eng- 
land. He says even if the American ships 
after landing wheat cargoes in San Fran- 
cisco, or any other western port, would 
have to return empty, it would pay them 
to handle these immense cargoes. 

“The government of Australia has pur- 
chased on account of the British govern- 
ment the entire crop of wheat now lying 
idle, and thus averted a serious calamity. 
There is food enough to feed the world, 
yet nations are on the verge of want be- 
cause of this peculiar transportation situ- 
ation.’ 

“After studying Mr. Elliott’s remarks 
carefully, we feel sure some way will be 
found to put a lot of this wheat into the 
United States. 

“It goes without saying that the British 
Wheat Commission is aware of the facts 
mentioned by Mr. Elliott, and are fully 
alive to the necessity of arranging for the 
transport of the wheat in question to 
Europe, and efforts we know are being 
made to solve the problem. 


CHEAP BREAD COSTS HUGE SUM 


“We hope, with Mr. Hoover, that prices, 
not only in North America but also in this 
country, may be reduced before the season 
is much older, for under present condi- 
tions the cost of providing a ninepenny 
loaf for the British working classes is a 
very serious weight upon the already over- 
burdened shoulders of the British tax- 
payer. 

“Most speakers and writers ‘evidently 

think that the cost of providing the nine- 
penny loaf is £40,000,000 per annum, but 
in reality that amount represents merely 
the portion of the loss which falls upon 
the food controller for milling the wheat 
into flour, and makes no allowance for the 
loss incurred by the Royal Wheat Com- 
mission, who by paying current high prices 
for wheat abroad and selling it at rela- 
tively a low price to the Food Control De- 
—— must drop many millions ster- 
ing. » the workingman know 
and realize that the taxpayer is contribut- 
ing something like £60,000,000 ($250,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000) per year to give him 
a ninepenny loaf?” 





A consular report from Honduras 
states that there is a restricted demand 
there for flour, that the large German 
companies which have been controlling 
most of the trade in southern Honduras 
and along the coast are now forced to buy 
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supplies in the United States, and that 
they are finding the number of American 
commercial representatives constantly in- 
creasing. ‘ , 





Export Agony 

The following composition by C. A. 
Brandt has been taken from Vulcan, a 
monthly publication. It is intended for 
those in the export business, who cannot 
fail to appreciate its humor. 

The Inquiry. 

The Search for a Low Price. 

The Fight for a Reasonable Freight 
Rate. 

The Battle for Low Insurance. 

The Cable Codes. 

The Censor. 

The Delays. 

The Mutilated Cable Order. 

The Repetition of the Cable. 

The Opening of the Credit. 

The Raise in Price. 

The Increased Freight Rate. 

The Cable for Additional Money: 

The Yell from the Customer. 

The Export License. 

The Perusal of the Embargo List. 

The Headache. 

The Interview at the New York License 
Bureau. 

The Information that License Is Re- 
quired. ; 

The Filing of the Application. 

The Waiting. 

The Additional Waiting. 

The Letter from Washington. 

The Statement that No License Is Re- 
quired. 

The Additional Headache. 

The Steamship Company. 

The Rate Clerk. 

The Arguments. 

The Verbal Freight Contract. 

The Written Freight Contract. 

The Difference. 

The Higher kate. 

The Murderous Feeling. 

The Sarcastic Letter of Complaint from 
the Customer. 

The Advice How to Do Things. 

The Anxious Insurance Agent. 

The Anxious Freight Solicitor. 

The Next Ten Insurance Agents. 

The Next Ten Freight Solicitors. 

The Information That Steamer Is a 


‘Cousin of Noah’s Ark. 


The Big Premium. 

The Additional Premium. 

The Delivery of Goods. 

The Dock Clerk. 

The Rejected Packages. 

The Longshoreman. 

The Strike. 

The Non-arrival of Steamer. 

The Repetition of Almost Everything 
Mentioned Before. ; 

The Delay. 

The Request for Extension of Credit. 

The Extra Loud Yell from the Cus- 
tomer. 

The Final Shipping. 

The Bill of Sain 

The Delay. 

The Consular Certificate. 

The Foreign Consul. 

The Delay. 

The Bank. 

The Waiting for the Check. 

THE CHECK. 

THE HAPPY FEELING. 

The Cancellation of License. 

The Final Headache. 





Flour Cargo, Duluth to New York 


A press dispatch from Washington this 
week announced that the Food Admini-- 
tration had arranged with the Shippi'z 
Board to have a new ship, which has just 
been completed on the Great Lakes, car's 
a cargo of flour through from Duluth ‘0 
New York. The new vessel will be on h:r 
way to the coast for sea service. 

.Further use of transportation oppo'- 
tunities on the Great Lakes made by tlic 
extension of the season for navigation 
until weather conditions force a close 's 
expected to relieve the railroad freiy't 
congestion to the extent of about 80,()) 
tons of flour and wheat from Duluth ‘0 
Buffalo and Erie. 

Mobilization of tugs and towboats «! 
the Great Lakes along the Atlantic Cox! 
for winter months to aid in relievins 
freight congestion by greater use ©! 
waterways, and of barges, has been pri- 
posed to Secretary Baker. 

Lack of coastwise towboats preve!''s 
large use of barges, and towboats on the 
lakes soon will be frozen in, and it is sug- 
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gested they be brought out through canals 
to move coastwise barge traffic during the 
winter. 





Non-Delivery Not Excused 

One who, in the face of known condi- 
tions affecting the probability of his being 
ible to perform, has entered into various 
obligations to sell and deliver goods, will 
(ind that the law does not recognize much 
nore equity in his claim that he has been 
excused from performing on account of 
such conditions, or on account of having 
contracted to deliver more goods than he 
can obtain, than was recognized in the case 
\f the Negro murderer of his parents who, 
when asked if he had any claim to clem- 
ney, said that he expected the mercy usu- 
ly shown — 

In a case lately passed upon by the 
('nited States district court for the south- 
crn district of New York—Standard Silk 
Dyeing Co. vs. Roessler: & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co.—it appeared that defendant 
agreed to deliver 35,000 lbs of chemicals 
derived from imports from Germany. 

The contract was made after the Euro- 
pean countries went to war, but before the 
United States entered the conflict, and 
was broken before the latter event, except 
that some 6,000 lbs were delivered. When 
the bargain was made, defendant had 
130,000 lbs on hand and later secured 
32,000 Ibs more. But its various contracts 
with different customers called for deliv- 
ery of more than 366,000 Ibs, and this 
quantity was apportioned against the sev- 
eral sales. * 

The particular contract provided an ex- 
einption from liability in case that delivery 
should be prevented by “war or insurrec- 
tion,” and defendant relied upon this 
provision in defense against plaintiff’s suit 
for non-delivery. But the court decided 
that, since the war between Great Britain 
and Germany was known to exist when the 
agreement was made, the clause in ques- 
tion must be interpreted as referring to 
any subsequent war in which this country 
might become involyed, and so did not 
apply here, because the contract was bro- 
ken before the United States became a 
belligerent. 

The court applied the rule that the 
courts will not consider any hardship or 
expense that may result from perform- 
ance of contract obligations; and the fur- 
ther rule that, except as. expressly agreed 
against, the existence of war between two 
foreign nations and interruption of com- 
merce by the belligerents can constitute no 
defense to an action upon a contract to be 
performed in this country. 

“But in addition,” says the court, “the 
defendant at the time of entering into this 
contract had on hand more than sufficient 
to supply the demands of this plaintiff. 
Having entered into the contract creating 
its obligation to perform ‘and with an 
ability to perform if deliveries were made 
thei, it cannot now be heard to complain 
that it has sold its product to other buyers 
and finds itself short of supplies to meet 
the demands of plaintiff, even though the 
demands of this plaintiff might require 
delivery in installments at subsequent 
periods during the life of the contract. 

“Otherwise the fundamental law gov- 
erning the performance of all contracts, 
‘the difficulty or improbability of accom- 
plishing the stipulated undertaking will 
not avail the obligor,’ would be dispensed 
with.” 


A. L. H. Srreert. 





Happy Irish Millers 


‘liere is no miller in the world as happy 
tod \v as the very small miller in Ireland, 
says Milling, London. This is the miller 
who owns one of the many small mills 
staried during the last year or two, as 
many have been suddenly placed into. a 
sphere of prosperity that they never hoped 
for or expected in their dreams. 

Practically every farmer grew specially 
an acre or two of wheat for what they 
termed “their own use,” and those small 
plants are now rattling away, in many 
cases both day and night, turning this 
Wheat into flour, and are very well paid 
for the trouble. 

The majority of these millers, unlike 
their unfortunate bigger brothers, never 
had any communication with those gentle- 
men in Palace Chambers, admixtures they 
know not, radiator conditioners, systems 
of atmospheric purification for their mills, 
or the qualities of the long and short mill- 
ing systems to them are a mystery. Theirs 
's the shortest milling system on earth: 


the grain direct from the field to the 
stones. Their products go under the name 
of flour and offal. Finding competent 
stone dressers is their only worry. 
Retailers of flour in Ireland are notified 
by the authorities that they are at liberty 
to charge for cotton bags at the rate of a 
farthing for ever 12 ozs of flour in the 
bag up to 28 lbs, and where the bag holds 
28 Ibs and less than 56 lbs, 4d per bag. 
No charge may be made for paper bags. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements: under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 

















‘ HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED SECOND MIL- 
ler for a 1,000-bbl spring wheat mill. Ad- 
dress 988, care Northwestern Miller, Min-. 
neapolis, 





WANTED—THREE STRICTLY FIRST- 
class millwright spouters. Apply Century 
Milling Co., successors to Geo. C. Christian 
& Co., 922 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—MILLER COMPETENT TO RUN 
260-bbl soft wheat mill nights;-steady posi- 
tion for right man; state salary and ex- 
perience in first letter. Address 936, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SECOND MILLERS WANTED FOR WEST- 
ern Canadian milling company whose mills 
are g and conditions of employment 
attractive. Address ‘Second Miller,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 











MILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED FOR 
Western Canadian milling company; good 
mills that are well located and with prom- 
ise of growth. Address “Superintendent,” 
care Northwestern Miller, Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








OFFICE MAN, CAPABLE OF MANAGING, 
desires position offering advancement with 
a progressive mill; 34 years old; have had 
entire charge of mill office for 12 years 
where now employed. Address 955, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ~ 





HEAD MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, who is familiar with all phases of 
milling and mill construction, desires cor- 
respondence with a progressive firm re- 
garding the superintendency of a plant 
with capacity equal to or over 1,000 bbls. 
Address 976, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. ; 





WANTED—BY AN ENERGETIC, STRICTLY 
business man, a responsible position as gen- 
eral manager, buying and selling included; 
being a high-class, successful miller, would 
take charge of large mill if tendered, or 
would assume all mentioned above of some- 
what smaller plant; particulars exchanged. 
Address 410, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





POSITION WANTED AS SALES-MANAGER 
by thoroughly experienced and successful 
flour salesman of highest standing in the 
southern trade, who desires to retire from 
regular active road life; one who is well 
and favorably known almost to a man by 
flour-buying trade in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and.largely in Texas, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama and Georgia; best ref- 
erences given. Address 990, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman having established trade and val- 
uable acquaintance with the best baking 
and jobbing carload trade in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land, will consider attractive connection 
with first-class and progressive spring 
wheat or Kansas mill making quality flour; 
salary and necessary expense arrangement; 
at present employed. Addréss.“L,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—400-BBL RYE MILL AND 
26,000-bu elevator, electric power, up to 
date in every respect and in Al condition, 
with trackage and best shipping facilities, 
located in a Minnesota city, can be bought 
at a low figure if taken at once; do not 
answer unless you mean business. Address 
978, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—FLOURING MILL, LIGHT 
plant and water-power in thriving Wis- 
consin town; present owner must quit busi- 
ness on account of health; a good invest- 
ment with splendid opportunities for ex- 
pansion of business; will pay for itself in a 
short time; inquiries answered in detail. 
Address 984, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE OR TRADE, 125-bb!l mill with 
proper feed-grinding machinery and in 
every way equipped to handle good busi- 
ness; on private sidetrack and only 50 
miles from Minneapolis, where there is a 
demand for everything the mill can pro- 
duce, and with profit guaranteed by the 
government; will seJl on reasonable terms 
or trade for good stock of groceries or gen- 
eral merchandise. Address Elmer G. Prall, 
Monroe, Wis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


749 





Bicarbonate 
of 
SODA 


for 
SELF-RISING 
FLOUR 


Edward Hills’ Son & Co. 
Incorporated New York 


Chicago Office : 
Tribune Building 








MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
Chartered Accountants 
The recognized Flour Mill Accountants. 
No theory; no guess work; we install 
sensible, practical accounting systems. 
References furnished from all parts of 
the Country. Correspondence invited. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 











FOR SALE—MACHINERY INSTALLED IN 
a flour mill, capacity 70 bbls. For particu- 
lars address, by letter, R. E. Rombauer, 
4311 West Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 





WE CAN SELL YOUR MILL OR OTHER 
property or business, any kind, anywhere; 
if you desire to sell quickly for cash, send 
us description and price. Northwestern 
Business Agency, Kasota building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, Established 1893. 





FOR SALE, CHEAP—THREE NO. 3 VIC- 
tor wheat heaters; 1 No. 3 Geo. T. Smith 
centrifugal reel, 34x96 in.; 1 single 6x12 in. 
Wilport roller mill; 24 roller pulleys; 4 puri- 
fiers; 1 Alsop bleaching outfit, complete 
with dynamo; 8 stands of elevators. All in 
fine shape. Address Minnesota Rye & Ce- 
real Milling Co., Stillwater, Minn, 


We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 











BOX CARS 
10-33 ft. 60,000 cap. 
5-36 ft. 60,000 cap. all metal trucks. 
Especially suited for grain moving. Thor- 
oughly overhauled PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


wait on the R. R. Own your own—you 
will soon make their cost. 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


Rails, Railway Equipment, Machinery 








GC .-« 
e 
FEDERAL*< 
Your Haulage cal 
MinimizeYour Delivery Expense Detroi 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. Mich. 

















“4 : ane 
i 


FRES 
2050CC’S 


BLEACHE 
2040 ees 


Compare These Loaves 

















MATURED 
2260 ccs 


Bn: Perfect Flour Maturing 


System matures each particle of 
the flour fully and uniformly, as it is 
milled. Any and all grades are im- 
proved. The results show increased 
volume, finer texture, better color, 
flakier crumb, crisper crust, more 
delicate and palatable flavor. 


See these results on your flour. Send 
samples for demonstration bake. 


INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCE CO. 


332 $.LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 
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No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


, The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 





A Mill at the 


1,500 Barrels 
Capacity 
Gives us the advantage of 
the best wheat selection 
and you the advantage 
of quick deliveries of our 
well known brands of 


Spring, Winter 
or Blended Flour 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


% Member of the Food Administration. 





Seaboard 


Established 1774 


PATAPSCO FLOUR 





Its Long Record is Proof of its Merit 


Manufactured by 
Five Steamship Lines Guarantee C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. 
ee Sailings BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 











% Member of the Food Administration. 








H-O 


POULTRY FEED 


When you sell feed for egg 
production, why not give 
thought to the kind of feed? 


This Feed contains Rolled 
Oats and a careful selection 
of nutritious grains and grain 
products. It provides prop- 
er nourishment for laying- 
hens and serves as a good 
“dry mash” to keep before 
them all the time. 


Your. customer has only to 
try this remarkable Feed to 
prove that it will produce 
good results. 


Samples free to dealers. 


The H-O Company John J. Campbell 
Mills: General Sales Agent 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hartford, Conn 





% Member of the Food Administration. 













FINE WHITE HOMINY FEED 


GRITS, CONES, FLAKES, MEAL 
Made from Selected White Corn 


Packed in heavy sacks of 100 kilos or packed and 


ash. 
LZ. branded to suit purchaser. Write for samples. BRAN D 
Pure Refined Edible Corn Oil 
GRitTS Spring Garden Brand Dairy and Horse Feeds Pees 
Prompt shipments from Seaboard Mills F EE 


BALTIMORE PEARL HOMINY CoO. 
p nerd onal “PEARL” —g. F. EVANS, Mgr. BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 
ABC 5th Edition, Riverside 1901, Robinsons 1897, Western Union 1903, Leibers Standard. 

















The Raymond-Hadley Corporation 
MILLERS and EXPORTERS 


42 Whitehall Street, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Want First Spring Clears, Rolled Oats, 
Oat Meal and White Corn Flour Please send samples 








CORONA FLOUR ?: 4;,SpS 2,00: 











After all’s 
said and 
done 


“Granite 
Flour” 


keeps right on 
leading the 
procession 

in quality 


J.G. DAVIS CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


¥% Member of the Food Administration. 











THE MILLBOURNE MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA‘ 


George Urban Milling Company 


Everything the best of its kind. Mixed cars a specialty. 


Spring Wheat Flour ort oneal eats Winter Wheat Flour | BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















